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MARRIAGE LAWS. 


THE steady increase in the number of divorces throughout 
the entire country is admitted and deplored by every right- 
minded person who has given attention to the subject. Within 
the last twenty-five years it has become alarming. If published 
statistics are reliable, the State of Connecticut, which prior to 
1860 never averaged over 100 cases a year, has for many later 
years had more than 400 a year. In Massachusetts, which in 1860 
reported only 243 cases, the number rose to 655 in 1883. Ver- 
mont advanced from 94 in the year 1860 to 197 in 1878. New 
Hampshire is reported as having only 107 cases in 1860, while 
in 1880 the number was 339. Maine had 587 cases in the same 
year, and Rhode Island’s quota was in about the same ratio. 
True, the population in some of these States had considerably 
increased during the period under consideration, but in others, 
notably Vermont and New Hampshire, it had remained nearly 
stationary. If we look beyond New England, we shall be still 
more surprised at the result; the increase in some parts of the 
country having reached the amazing ratio of one divorce to 
every five marriages: twenty per cent. of those whom God hath 
joined together “till death them do part” put asunder in a few 
years by human permission! And when we remember that a 
large part of the married people never resort to a divorce court 
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under any circumstances, viz., the Roman Catholics, the propor- 
tion of divorces to marriages in other classes is still greater. 

Our first impulse is to attribute this sad state of things 
solely to the Jax and easy divorce laws now existing in so many 
sections of our country. True, such laws make this exhibit 
possible. Were legal divorce less easy to obtain, such frequent 
separations would not take place; but the laws themselves, 
however lax, are not properly the cause of so many divorces; 
we must look deeper to find the real sources of so much domes- 
tic alienation, Doubtless many avail themselves of the existing 
Jaws from improper motives and for unworthy ends; not as a 
means of relief from real and serious grievances, but as a per- 
mission to contract other alliances under the sanction of law, or 
to avoid altogether marital duties and responsibilities which 
have been voluntarily assumed. But the divorce acts were not 
designed for such as these, The legislators who framed them 
are not of that class, nor do they intend to favor unhallowed 
lust. The divorce statutes are only the embodiment and out- 
growth of the increasing popular demand for a more easy sepa- 
ration; the laws only reflect the public sentiment on the subject. 

This increased desire for a liberal system of divorce springs 
out of the unhappiness and wretchedness of modern married 
life. The primary and efficient cause of the multitude of di- 
vorces is the many hasty, indiscreet, and improvident unions 
entered into under the sanction of the present existing marriage 
laws. Too many are married but not mated; too many enter 
into this relation unadvisedly and lightly, and not “reverently, 
discreetly, advisedly, soberly, and in the fear of God,” as the 
exhortation in the Episcopal form of solemnization directa 
When children of twelve and fourteen years are allowed by law 
to assume marriage obligations; when consent of neither parent 
nor guardian is required; when no publicity is prescribed, no 
previous announcement necessary, no opportunity for the pre- 
vention of fraud allowed; when, as in most States is the case, 
no ceremony before any person, minister or magistrate, is de- 
manded, nor even any declaration or marriage promise before 
& single witness, what else can be expected but the most unwise, 
rash, and absurd unions? What more certain source of domes- 
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tic wretchedness than such miscalled marriages, endured for a 
while, but eventually sure to come into the divorce tribunals? 

How can two persons live a happy wedded life who are by 
nature, by education, by habits and associations, totally un- 
adapted to each other? Each may possess qualities capable of 
making some other person happy, but when there is no mutual 
fitness, what can be expected but a constant desire and longing 
for separation? How can two walk together except they be 
agreed? <A delicate and sensitive wife may suffer far more 
from the habitual brutality of a drunken, worthless husband, 
or from the daily harshness or studied neglect of a cold, sel- 
fish, unsympathizing one, than from a single act of infidelity 
committed under sudden and great temptation. The latter, if 
really repented of, may be fully condoned, while the former 
may imperatively demand immediate and permanent relief. 
The one is certainly a sad enough occurrence in married life ; 
the other is an ever-present destroyer of domestic happiness. 
A modern David may be a much more endurable husband 
than one who continually violates every commandment except 
the seventh. But the other side, too, has cause of complaint. 
Many a wife, by her treatment of her husband, drives him to 
the club-house, the bar-room, and even worse places, until in 
sheer desperation he is ready to do anything in order to escape 
from his domestic misery; and so the divorce courts are filled 
with willing suitors. The wife can do her full part to make 
home a heaven or a hell. Many a husband knows full well by 
bitter experience how much better it is to dwell in a wilderness 
than with a brawling woman, even in a wide house. 

How many suicides are directly or indirectly traceable to 
domestic troubles will be known only in that great day when all 
things shall be revealed. Doubtless many more wives than hus- 
bands are applicants in the divorce courts, But there is reason to 
believe that the latter often promote such applications simply 
because human nature cannot possibly endure the torments of 
longer union. The chains of no galley-slave can be so galling as 
those which often bind, without uniting, discordant man and 
woman together, True it is that a fretful, peevish, contentious 
woman, and the continual dropping in a rainy day, are alike—very 
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like; if anything, the rainy day has the advantage. If we only 
knew how many married people, husbands as well as wives, of 
all classes in society, daily sigh from the bottoms of their hearts 
that they ever married, we should want no better proof that this 
relation is too often entered into hastily and unadvisedly, and 
that other considerations than those of mutual regard prevent 
a final separation. It does not. tend to improve the situation 
if such feelings of discontent find outward expression, as they 
naturally will. Is it strange that “incompatibility of temper” 
or other equivalent phrases sooner or later find their way into 
the recognized grounds of divorce? Is not separation the nat- 
ural resort of those who are so unequally yoked together ? 
Reform in the marriage laws, to be sure, is not a panacea for 
all domestic differences. Reform in the heart will be more 
effectual, but proper precautions and safeguards will do much 
to lessen the probabilities of domestic discord. If this be so, is 
it not best to lay the axe at the root of the evil, and prevent the 
occasions for so many divorce applications. The skillful physi- 
cian seeks to remove the cause of disease, rather than administer 
remedies, and hygiene is rapidly overshadowing mere thera- 
peutics. In divorce, as elsewhere, prevention is better than cure. 
1. The first reform we recommend is to raise the lawful age 
of marriage. Every reader of the ForuM may not be aware that 
even in many of the older and more conservative States young 
children just entering their teens, as they saunter home from 
school, hand in hand, may vow to take each other as husband 
and wife, and if in earnest, they are inseparably united as such. 
A few States require such legal babes to go before some magis- 
trate or minister, but most do not prescribe even that ceremony. 
A few years ago a young fellow in Lynn, Massachusetts, named 
Parton, enticed a girl named Sarah Hervey, only thirteen years 
of age, from her widowed mother’s house, and clandestinely 
married her without her parent’s knowledge or consent. Upon 
ascertaining the facts the mother forbade her daughter to have 
anything to do with her alleged husband or even to admit him 
to the house. He thereupon brought a petition for a writ of 
habeas corpus against the mother, to compel her to allow the girl 
to live with him as his wife; the Supreme Judicial Court of 
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Massachusetts, after elaborate examination of the subject, decided 
that there was no help for the distressed mother, and the youthful 
husband bore off his infant bride in triumph; and this notwith- 
standing that the law expressly forbade any minister or magis- 
trate to solemnize a marriage of a female under the age of eighteen 
without the consent of her parent or guardian. Subsequently, 
the mother brought an action at law against one of the husband’s 
confederates, who had fraudulently represented to the officiating 
magistrate that the girl was eighteen years of age, but here, too, 
the mother failed, and the validity of the marriage was again up- 
held.* And this is the law of Massachusetts to this day. Other 
States are in like condemnation. Some have raised the age for 
females to fourteen. It ought to be eighteen, at least ; better still, 
twenty-one ; certainly, unless the parent or guardian consent. 

Three or four years ago, a young printer of Fort Edward, 
New York, named William Allen, only eighteen years of age, 
eloped with a girl only fourteen, and married her against the 
well-known wishes of her mother. Before the girl was herself 
eighteen years old, she was seeking a separation in the divorce 
court for the infidelity of her husband. Only a few weeks since, 
two young girls, aged fourteen and sixteen, of Buffalo, New 
York, met at a dancing party two youths but little older than 
themselves, and under the inspiration of the ball-room, the latter 
proposed that they should get married, “just for the fun of 
the thing.” They immediately did so, but in a few days the 
youngest of the four came before a magistrate asking for an 
order for commitment to jail of her juvenile husband, because 
of his refusal or inability to support her, and the order was 
granted ! 


‘Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer’s cloud, 
Without our special wonder ?” 


2. Another preventive of clandestine and foolish marriages 
would be to require some previous announcement, publication, or 
at least public registry of intentions to marry, so long before the 
event that real publicity would be secured, and the friends and 
relatives of either party enabled to intervene if all was not right. 

* Parton v, Hervey, 1 Gray, 119, and Hervey v. Mosely, 7 Gray, 479 
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The law on this subject has much changed for the worse in 
modern times. A few States still recognize the publishing of 
the bans of marriage, notably Delaware, Georgia, Maryland, and 
Ohio.* At the late session of the General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, held at Chicago, in October last, 
the Joint Committee on Marriage and Divorce, consisting of three 
bishops, three presbyters, and three laymen, reported in favor 
of the general publication of bans whenever the parties were 
members of the congregation. But, as this would not affect a 
large number of cases, the law should provide, as it does in some 
States, that the parties must also file an application for a 
marriage license in the office of the clerk of the city or town, or 
of some court. To secure the full benefit expected from such a 
provision, it is important that the application should be filed long 
enough before the ceremony to give an opportunity to take some 
action in the premises, which the present laws seldom do. 

8. Still a third precaution would be that all marriages should 
be solemnized in presence of witnesses, before some minister or 
civil magistrate, who should keep a record of the same, signed 
by the parties, the witnesses, and himself. He should have 
the power to put the parties under oath as to their age, situation, 
antecedents, etc., and false swearing should be perjury, and pun- 
ishable as such. The present law of New York is simply shock- 
ing. By that law two young people riding out alone together 
may say to each other, under the impulse of the moment, “ Let 
us be man and wife,” and from that moment, no matter how 
incongruous the union, no matter how much each may regret 
and seek to recall the hasty word, they are inseparably united. 
No power on earth can dissolve that marriage, unless one or the 
other violates the laws of the land. No previous engagement, 
no ceremony, no magistrate, no witness, no scrap of writing, is 
required. Such a marriage actually took place a few years since 
between a young couple, while on a pleasure drive in Central 
Park in New York, and thereupon they went to a hotel together 
as man and wife. As might be expected, the “husband ” de- 
serted his “ wife” in a few weeks, but the marriage was declared 
binding on both.* 

* See Bissell v. Bissell, 55 Barb. 325 
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In another instance, in New York, a widower, the father of 
several children, soon after his wife’s death forcibly entered his 
seamstress’s bedroom at night and proposed marriage, saying “ it 
would not be the thing for him to marry publicly on account of 
the recent death of his wife and the opposition of his family,” 
but that it would be a lawful marriage if she consented then and 
there so to consider it. After some objection, she finally yielded 
to his assurances. Unwilling to have her remain in his own 
house, he sent her to another place, where she resided under an 
assumed name, and subsequently had several children by him. 
Upon his death she and her children set up a claim to a portion 
of his property, and, on her testimony alone, they were held en- 
titled to share with the children of his first wife, although he 
had always denied to his family that he had ever married again.* 
Such is the law of the “ Empire State,” with its five millions of 
people, married or to be married! She should give more earnest 
heed to the motto on her escutcheon, “ Excelsior!” But many, 
probably a majority, of the States follow in her wake. 

The statutes of some States now have various directions and 
precautions as to the marriage ceremony, but the infirmity in 
nearly all is that they are merely directory. Non-compliance 
with them does not affect the validity of the marriage, nor 
authorize its dissolution, nor subject the parties to any penal- 
ties ; the person officiating may be liable to a slight fine, but no 
one ever knew of such a law being enforced. What cares the 
man who has run away with his bride that the person marrying 
them may be called upon to pay a fine of ten dollars? Some 
few States are courageous enough to consider such statutes as 
positively forbidding any other than the prescribed mode or 
manner of marriage. A few years ago a clergyman in Worces- 
ter, Mass., at a public religious meeting of his society, performed 
a peculiar ceremony of marriage with a lady. After joining 
hands, he made this solemn declaration: “In the presence of 
God and of these witnesses, I now take this woman whom I hold 
by the right hand to be my lawful wedded wife, to love and to 
cherish, till the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, or till death do 
us part.” She responded in similar phraseology, adding from 

* Van Tuyl v. Van Tuyl, 57 Barb. 235. 
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the ancient formula the words “to obey.” This was done in 
good faith as a marriage rite, and in the belief that it constituted 
a valid marriage, and it was followed by cohabitation. But the 
transaction was declared by the Supreme Judicial Court, to its 
honor be it said, to be no marriage at all under the laws of 
Massachusetts. The grounds and reasons for this decision were 
elaborately stated by Mr. Chief-Justice Gray in an opinion re- 
markable for its learning and high moral tone.* 

In- 1871, the Court of Appeals in Maryland, after an ex- 
haustive examination of this subject, declared that in that State 
no lawful marriage could be entered into unless some religious 
ceremony was added to the civil contract between the parties ; 
and that this result naturally and necessarily followed from 
the simple fact that such ceremony was prescribed by law, al- 
though no clause absolutely pronounced other marriages invalid. 
“These loose and irregular contracts,” said the learned judge, 
“as a general thing derive no support from morals or religion, 
but are most generally founded on a wanton and licentious co- 
habitation.” + How could less be expected from the descendants 
of Lord Baltimore! But we fear we cannot add many instances 
to this honorable list, most States positively declaring that mar- 
riages by simple mutual consent are valid and binding on the 
parties, though every form and ceremony prescribed by the 
statute law of the State be entirely and intentionally ignored. 

4. The fourth suggestion we have to make, therefore, is that 
the laws regulating the marriage ceremony be made peremptory ; 
that all marriages otherwise entered into be declared null and 
void, and that the parties be held liable to criminal prosecution 
for illicit cohabitation. Such a law, if faithfully enforced, will 
soon prevent these irregular marriages, and arouse the people to 
the necessity of proper precautions before assuming the marriage 
relation. Mere prohibitory laws are insufficient ; they should be 
highly penal. Many a young girl will brave the indignation of 
her parents, the estrangement of her friends, and the criticism 
of the community, in order clandestinely to marry the object of 
her infatuation; when the prospect of prison bars would be an 


* Commonwealth ». Munson, 127 Mass. 459. 
+ Denison o. Denison, 35 Md. 361. 
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effectual check in her wild career. If this penal consequence 
should follow the guilty parties into every State to which they 
might flee, it would soon put an end to the shameful transactions 
so constantly occurring. 

Another prolific cause of the frequency of divorce is the fact 
that many a young couple nowadays marry without any reliable 
and sufficient means of supporting a family. The manners and 
customs of modern life have made great changes in this respect. 
The young wife soon finds that all her wishes and whims are not 
gratified. To her, probably, they are not unreasonable or extray- 
agant. The young husband, on the other hand, finds himself 
embarrassed and overwhelmed with anxiety how to meet the many 
demands upon him. Disappointment springs up on the one side ; 
irritation and discouragement on the other. If this continues 
until it becomes chronic, the highway to the divorce court is 
already entered upon. In some countries young people are not 
allowed by law to marry until they can establish to the satisfaction 
of some competent tribunal their ability to support themselves 
in such condition as befits their degree and station in life, and 
that there is no just cause to apprehend that their families will 
become a public charge. A proper regulation of that kind would 
be a wholesome check to many premature and unwise mar- 
riages. But all precautions will be ineffectual unless there be a 
right in the relatives and friends of either party to file a caveat 
or protest in the proper quarter, which shall operate to postpone 
the marriage until the alleged objections can be heard and deter- 
mined by some proper tribunal. This is now the law of Rhode 
Island, Maine, and perhaps other States. The law of Maine on 
this point is this: 


“Any person believing that parties are about to contract marriage, when 
either of them cannot lawfully do so, may file a caution and the reasons there- 
for, in the office of the clerk where notice of their intentions should be filed, 
If either party applies to enter such notice, the clerk shall withhold the cer- 
tificate until a decision is made by two justices of the peace, approving the 
marriage after due notice to, and hearing of, all concerned. Such decision is to 
be obtained in seven days, unless the justices desire longer time. If the mar- 
riage is approved, the objector is liable for the costs of the hearing.” * 


* Revised Statutes, ch. 59, sec. 8. 
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The same principle is found in the law of Rhode Island, in 
these words: 

‘Tf any person shall have any lawful objection to the marriage of any two 
persons he may state the same in writing, under his hand, to the minister, 
elder, or magistrate about to solemnize the same, whereupon such minister, 
elder, or magistrate shall proceed no further in such marriage until such lawful 
objection be removed.” * 

Such a provision, faithfully applied, is by far the most effect- 
ual check to imprudent marriages yet devised. It deserves the 
careful consideration of all legislators on this subject. Surely, 
also, there ought to be power in some civil tribunal to prevent 
such a shameful mockery of the solemn rite of marriage as that 
which recently occurred in Chicago in the marriage of the anar- 
chist, Spies, to Miss Van Zandt, by proxy. A more absolute dis- 
regard of the real meaning of the marriage rite was never exhib- 
ited. Marriage by proxy! Why not live with a wife by proxy? 

“ But,” some one will say, “the State ought not to interfere 
with the freedom of marriage unions; that is an unwarranted 
assumption of power.” The State now assumes to regulate the 
subject to some extent. The difficulty is that it does not go far 
enough in this direction. The times demand a more thorough 
and searching supervision. The spread of the disease is alarm- 
ing, and some heroic treatment is absolutely necessary. The 
foul cancer must be cut out ere it be too late. The knife is the 
most efficient remedy to prevent the disorder from corrupting 
the whole body politic. 

In conclusion, may it not be safely assumed that one of the 
surest means of reducing the number of divorces and the many 
social evils attendant upon them is to strike at the root of the 
evil, and throw additional safeguards around the entrance to the 
marital relation. If the age of lawful marriage could be raised 
to years of actual, rather than assumed, discretion; if lawful 
marriages could not be entered into by persons under full age, 
without the written consent of parent or guardian, when any are 
living ; if no marriage could be lawfully solemnized without such 
previous public notice as would afford reasonable opportunity 
to the friends of either party to interpose ; if no valid marriage 


* Public Statutes, ch. 163, sec. 11. 
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could be contracted except in the presence of known and trust- 
worthy witnesses, who would certify in writing to the identity 
of the parties, and the existence of the other conditions required 
by the law; if the person solemnizing the marriage had power 
to put the parties under oath as to their age, antecedents, etc., 
and false swearing were made perjury; if a reasonable term of 
previous acquaintance between the parties could be insisted 
upon ; if a heavy fine were imposed upon any magistrate or min- 
ister who should solemnize a marriage under other circumstances 
than those required by law, and if this fine should go, in 
whole or in part, to any friend or relative of either party who 
might make complaint against the offending minister or magis- 
trate; if, in addition, and above all, the parties were liable to 
public prosecution and punishment for unlawful cohabitation, 
having knowingly entered into an illegal marriage, many of the 
evils which now spring up in married life might be prevented, 
the number of divorces decidedly lessened, and the deplorable 
consequences thereof in some measure avoided. 

A foreigner, in order to be admitted to the rights of citizen- 
ship, must be of full age and have filed at least one, and in most 
cases two, written statements under oath, as to his having satisfied 
the requirements of the statute; he must produce at least two 
credible witnesses to testify under oath in open court that they 
are personally acquainted with him, and know the facts stated 
by him to be true, and that he is a suitable person to be ad- 
mitted to the privilege he seeks, False swearing by the party or 
his witnesses is made perjury, and subject to heavy penalties, 
But persons are now allowed by law to enter this most solemn 
and important relation of marriage, the very foundation and life 
of the State, without any formalities, without any safeguards, 
without any assurance of their qualifications for its duties, or 
their fitness for each other. What can be expected but disas- 
ter? Should not our laws of marriage be reformed ? 

Some of the foregoing suggestions, occasionally even the 
same language, may be found in the convention report above 
referred to; but this fact does not necessarily establish plagiarism 
in the subscriber to this article. 

EpmunpD H. BENNETT. 







THE SOCIALISTS. 


Our subject is the Socialists, not Socialism. To most of us 
it is only the former that give interest to the latter. Little, in- 
deed, should we care for Socialism, but for the belief that there 
are millions of Socialists, and that this body is increasing in 
numbers, in thoroughness of organization, and in aggressiveness 
of disposition. In the present paper we shall not discuss the 
tenets and the purposes of the Socialists, but shall consider them 
as a party threatening the peace and the existing order in society 
and industry. 

Who, then, are the Socialists? Whoever else may be Social- 
ists, in the sense in which that word is now commonly used and 
is soon to be exclusively used, a certain class of persons, called 
by that title, and even avowing themselves such, are not. I re- 
fer to the so-called Socialists of the Chair, of Germany, and of 
countries in close intellectual communication with Germany. 
Whether it be mere defiance of public opinion, or a generous 
championship of a persecuted class, or a business-like computa- 
tion of the advantages to be gained in the discussion of certain 
vitally important social and economic questions, by sharply 
striking the public mind, that has induced many of the most 
eminent publicists and economists of continental Europe to as- 
sume the title, they are not Socialists, for all that. 

Among themselves, the members of this party differ widely. 
Some go rather farther in their invocation of State authority 
than good conservative Americans; while others offer a budget 
of reforms to be effected by legislation, in respect of mill and 
factory labor, savings banks, friendly societies, trades unions, 
etc., which is no larger than the existing body of British legisla- 
tion on these subjects. The Socialism of such men as Roscher, 
Hildebrand, Knies, Schmoller, Brentano, and Schénberg, or even 
Wagner, Samter, and Van Scheel, is simply a protest against ex- 
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treme individualism; it contemplates a state of things in which 
the harsh action of selfish interests shall be qualified by the 
play of benevolent social forces, and, here and there, for sound 
practical reasons, by the official action of organized political 
bodies. 

Of the eminent professors I have named, one advocates the 
nationalization of the land; another advocates the acquisition 
by government, not of all real estate, but of all real estate in 
cities and towns. Otherwise, none of these leaders of the Social- 
ists of the Chair occupies a position much, if any, more advanced 
than, for example, that of the late Professor Stanley Jevons, of 
England, in their repudiation of individualism gone mad, in 
their protest against laissez faire as a principle of universal appli- 
cation, in their demand for the intervention of the State to ac- 
complish certain much needed reforms and to protect the labor- 
ing classes against the stress of a competition to which they are 
hopelessly unequal. 

That which characterizes the proper Socialist is a distrust or 
dislike of competition as an agency for distributing the products 
of industry, or, a distrust or dislike of the organization of indus- 
trial society into producing classes: a distrust, a dislike, so deep 
as to induce the purpose to break down what is termed the 
capiialistic system, by giving to the State the initiative in pro- 
duction, wholly or generally, and the sole or chief control of all 
industrial enterprise. 

No man, however wild or dangerous the individual schemes 
of social, political, or industrial innovation which he cherishes, is 
properly to be called a Socialist, or, at any rate, one of “ the 
Socialists,” whose purposes and plans would leave in the main 
intact the present organization of industrial society into produc- 
ing classes; and would leave the distribution of the product of 
industry to be effected by the action of competition. I say 
“whose purposes and plans,” for no man, again, is to be calleda 
Socialist merely because he entertains glowing views of human 
progress, in a distant future; or by reason of any theoretical no- 
tions which do not prompt him, or which would not, in any fairly 
probable contingency, lead him to action to realize those notions. 
Such a man may perhaps be called a sympathizer with Social- 
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ism; he is not a Socialist, or, at any rate, he is not one of “the 
Socialists.” 

For the purposes of our present discussion it is not needful 
to deal separately with the two great divisions of European So- 
cialists ; the one aiming at concentrating, in the government of 
the wider state, all authority and initiative in regard to produc- 
tion ; the other presenting, as the true industrial unit, a highly 
localized body, the Commune. This difference would be a most 
important one, were we considering the means by which the so- 
cialistic purpose might be carried into effect; but with reference 
to the object of this paper it is a mere matter of detail. 

Nor do I think it necessary to deal separately with the so- 
called Collectivists, who, according to their programme, propose 
to unite the advantages of private enterprise with the anticipated 
benefits of State control, through retaining in the community the 
ownership of all the instruments of production, factories, shops, 
and tools, while conceding to co-operative societies of workmen 
the management and conduct of the actual operations. It ap- 
pears to me plain that Collectivism signifies nothing but the 
shrinking back of the more thoughtful and judicious Socialists 
at the closer contemplation of the difficulties and evil possibilities 
attendant on the abolition of individual activity and responsibil- 
ity in production; and that such a compromise system, if it were 
to be carried farther than would be implied in a moderate aid, 
encouragement, and subsidy extended by the State to ordinary 
co-operative enterprises, would inevitably pass, by a rapid proc- 
ess, though after enormous loss of resources, into full and un- 
qualified Socialism, involving both State ownership and State 
operation of the industrial plant. 

That there should be dissatisfaction, deep and wide, with the 
results of the existing organization of industry in Europe is not 
surprising. Prior to the capitalistic era, which may, with almost 
scientific accuracy, be called the age of steam, the vast majority 
of the people were engaged in agriculture, or rendered personal 
and professional services to those who were thus engaged. At 
the time to which we refer, the mediwval structure of industrial 
society was virtually intact. The land had not yet come to be 
regarded solely as an agent of production. Although private 
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property in the soil had long been instituted, the population that 
lived upon the land had yet as real and almost as permanent re- 
lation to it as had the primitive Aryan communities. Over large 
parts of Europe, indeed, the cultivating class were serfs, bound 
to render to the lord a weekly service, which always was hard, 
and doubtless was often made unnecessarily severe by the exac- 
tions of greedy power. Yet at least they had a place in which 
to live and work; they knew where their doubtless scanty food 
was to come from; they no more truly belonged to the land than 
the land, for the purposes of their meagre subsistence, belonged 
to them. In happier realms the peasantry held the land, under 
whatever form of tenure, with a virtual security of possession. 
Between them and the lord were mutual obligations, recognized 
by law or custom, of service and of protection, which were of the 
essence of their relationship. 

Even the mechanic arts of the Middle Ages were prosecuted 
under the rule not of individualism, but of feudalism. The 
guilds comprised both employers and employed ; and alike the 
rules of the craft and the natural conditions of industry, in its 
then stage of development, bound together master, journeyman, 
and apprentice, often in one family, under one roof, where the 
rights and duties of each were well understood and defined. 
During the two centuries which followed the first influx of silver 
from the mines of the New World, the feudal organization of man- 
ufacturing industries was in some degree strained and broken; 
but the substance of the medisval system of production remained 
until, in the latter part of the eighteenth century, the fountains 
of the great deep were broken up, and an industrial deluge fol- 
lowed the application of steam power to manufactures. At once 
the barriers of the old system were leveled to the ground by the 
tremendous force which had been invoked. Petty crafts became 
giant industries; new industries, before unnamed, sprang into 
life, full grown; the members of the old guilds were left to eat 
their annual dinners, and keep up their solemn forms, in lone- 
some state, while that which had been their work was done in 
vast factories, by throngs of operatives, under strange masters. 
In this condition the workman no longer held a place which be- 
longed to him of right and in permanency. His relations to his 
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class were completely broken up. Any one of his former com- 
rades might, at any time, underbid him in the market for labor. 
Each for himself became the universal principle of .industrial 
life. It does not need to be added into whose hands the hind- 
most should fall. 

On the other hand, the pre-existing relations between master 
and man were as rudely and thoroughly destroyed. The em- 
ployer was no longer one who had, as apprentice, lived in the 
family of a kindly old master; becoming, in due course, a jour- 
neyman, and at last, in the ripeness of years, himself master. 
The employer, under the new régime, was an altogether different 
being. He was a man of commercial instincts, of high executive 
ability, daring, cool, resolute, strict in discipline, fertile in expe- 
dients ; who could command the use of the vast bodies of capital 
demanded by the new conditions of industry; and who looked 
upon the mass of workmen who flocked to his gates much as 
he did upon the materials and supplies brought into his mill. 
These men came, he knew not whence; they might go to-mor- 
row, he would not know whither. One thing they had to do for 
him: to work, upon what he pleased, in precisely the way they 
were bidden. One thing he had to do for them: to pay their 
wages. That done, all was done.* 

Such was the revolution which was effected, all at once, in 
the industrial system of Europe. The political revolution, which 
coincided with it in time, failed, because it was found that men 
long accustomed to dependence and vassalage could not, by a 
mere decree, be made fit for self-government. But no suspected 
analogy between politics and economics seems to have troubled 
the minds of the philosophers of that day. The very men who 
were most confident that the masses were unfit to govern them- 
selves politically were often those who had least hesitation in ac- 
cepting the complete competency of the laborer to take the entire 
responsibility of his own career. For this the laborer required 
no novitiate ; this was not something to which he must come by 
slow degrees ; the State need take no care that he should not suf- 
fer injuries against which his uninstructed sense would not warn 


* An admirable study of this character is found in Robert Moore, in Char- 
lotte Bronté’s novel, ‘‘ Shirley.” 
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him, which his unaided strength would be insufficient to ward 
off. 

The first effects of the substitution, in industry, of unqualified 
individualism for feudalism, in England, then, as now, the 
greatest industrial nation of the world, were simply hideous. 
The laboring men of that generation had not been admitted to 
political franchises; they were not merely illiterate and ignorant, 
they were, as a rule, not even inquisitive; social ambition they 
had none; nor tastes beyond the mere filling of the belly. 
Withal they had that destructive appetite for strong drink 
which it has pleased conservative philosophers to attribute to 
human nature, but which, we now know, is largely due to un- 
sanitary conditions of living. 

Small wonder is it that that followed which is to be read in 
some of the most distressing chapters of the long, long history 
of “man’s inhumanity to man.” Children were found working 
in the factories of England at three years of age; the hours of 
labor were whatever the master chose, generally fourteen, some- 
times seventeen; the air was foul with pollution or loaded with 
particles whose chemical or mechanical action induces early 
death; unfenced and unguarded machinery murdered and man- 
gled thousands every year. 

Time will not serve to tell the other story, as glorious as that 
was shameful, how a few brave Englishmen fought that series of 
parliamentary battles which resulted in the enactment of the 
factory laws of England, which will remain, to all time, an ex- 
ample of what, in a true Socialism, a State may do to restrain 
human greed and to support human infirmities, while leaving 
individual initiative and enterprise, for all good and beneficent 
purposes, to operate unchecked. 

But it is not solely by legislation specially directed to the 
conditions of factory labor that the statesmen of England have 
sought to remove the evils of an unequal competition. They 
have undertaken to prepare the labor class for that competition, 
by repealing the acts against combinations of workmen; by con- 
ferring upon them political franchises and inviting them to par- 
ticipate in the deliberation and decision of public affairs; by 
removing the tax on newspapers and providing cheap postage ; 
16 
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by the registration of “friendly societies” and the creation of 
savings banks, and, finally, by the establishment of a universal 
system of public education. 

Moreover, the repudiation of the doctrine of Jaissez faire, as 
applied to the condition of the most wretched and helpless por- 
tion of the community, was not confined to the action of the 
legislature. The “duties of capital” were eloquently expounded 
by writers of the highest reputation; and were illustrated, in ac- 
tion, by the conduct of large employers, in generous provision 
made for the physical, moral, and intellectual welfare of their 
people. A public sentiment was created which demanded the 
same considerate treatment of workmen in mills and factories 
which had always been accorded by landlords in England to the 
tillers of the soil. Meanwhile, the laboring classes, left free by 
the repeal of the combination acts, in 1825, and acquiring self- 
confidence and mutual reliance through association and discus- 
sion, were able to offer an increasingly effective competition, 
upon their side. From all these causes, it came to pass that the 
English mechanics and operatives of the later day were, in the 
respect of their ability to maintain themselves in competition 
with the master class, as different from the corresponding classes 
during the first fifty years of the age of steam, as if they had 
been a different species of animal. 

On the continent of Europe, the original endowment and 
qualification of the working class for the unceasing struggle into 
which they were swept by the breaking down of the old feudal- 
istic barriers was, in some cases greater, and in other cases less; 
generally, however, less, and often far less, than in England; 
but nowhere were the remedial and protective measures so 
quickly and thoroughly applied. It was not until 1864, for 
example, that the legislature of France repealed the laws which 
made illegal all combinations of workmen, even though free 
from violence, while it was but slowly, and, at the best, partially, 
that the provisions of the English factory acts were copied by 
the nations of the Continent. Hence it is that, relatively to the 
extent and intensity of the industrial movement, the injuries 
inflicted by the competition of the individualistic system have 
been deeper and more grievous than in England. It is to this 
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fact, taken in conjunction with the greater aptness and readiness 
of the continental European, than of the Englishman, to submit 
to authority, and to seek relief for his woes from government, 
that the party we call Socialists owes its recent and remarkable 
growth, in numbers, zeal, and activity, on the continent of 
Europe. A great deal of suffering from the effects of unequal 
competition might not drive an Englishman to appeal to his 
government for protection and aid. A very slight sense of the 
evils of competition will suffice to send a Frenchman, a German, 
or an Italian clamoring to the door of the magistrate, and lead 
him to enter his name upon the roll of a socialistic club. I re- 
gard Socialism in England as simply impossible. The unceasing 
control over personal choices and personal actions, by which 
alone Socialism could even begin to operate in practice, would 
be intolerable to Englishmen, high or low, rich or poor, refined 
or brutal. 

When we pass to the continent of Europe we find a most 
acute cause of inflammation, which has of recent years set in, to 
aggravate the disorders of the industrial system. Long after the 
individualistic era had opened for all the mechanical avocations, 
the agricultural population experienced in only a faint degree the 
invasion of the commercial spirit. Within the last twenty years, 
however, the almost incredible cheapening of transportation, by 
land and by sea, which has brought the food products of Amer- 
ica into the depths of the Austrian Tyrol, has broken down the 
barriers which had previously afforded local protection to the 
peasantry of large sections of Europe, and has brought them 
under the full weight of that tremendous competition long ago 
experienced by the mechanical classes. This condition of things 
has re-enforced the proper Socialists by vast masses of dissatisfied 
and unhappy agriculturists, all over Europe. It is evident, how- 
ever, that this is a phase of agrarianism rather than of proper 
Socialism. 

Socialism, from the nature of the case, must be a matter that 
affects city and town populations alone. No detailed scheme 
that would not be on its face preposterous can be devised, 
which will include within the would-be beneficent scope of the 
State’s activity both town and country, both artisan and agricul- 
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turist; and it is in this irreconcilable antagonism of the two great 
interests, so strikingly manifested in the Revolution of 1848, that 
security against an aggressive Socialism mainly lies. That an- 
tagonism can be compromised by no statesmanship; can be con- 
cealed by no artifice. It may be that the agrarian agitators of 
Europe, seeing their object to be unattainable save through revo- 
lution, may, for the time, join forces with the Socialists of the 
town, the men of manufactures and trade, to put down author- 
ity; but should success attend such an alliance, the moment of 
triumph will see the divergence begin—nay, will see hostilities 
commence between the two parties, which stand divided by irrec- 
oncilable interests. It is more probable that the antagonism of 
these two great interests will be the means of preserving the 
status and protecting existing governments from destruction. 
Nevertheless, a long and painful agitation would seem to be in- 
evitable, accompanied by disturbance, and causing increasing 
anxiety, until statesmanship shall discover and apply the means 
of educating and elevating the people, of removing their real 
grievances and promoting their happiness and comfort. The 
last indicated result it is, I believe, the true mission of Socialism 
to accomplish. 

That the real Socialists of the continent are numerous enough 
to initiate revolution in any country, is very doubtful; but that 
Socialism may be made the rallying-ground for political revolu- 
tionists and agrarian agitators; that some very wild and bloody 
work may, in this way, come to be charged upon Socialism ; and 
that any successful revolution, from whatever source, would, in 
the first instance, lead to a great many economic follies, social- 
istic or communistic in character, is not unlikely. 

At the present moment, Germany is the ground which the 
Socialist spirit has chosen for its most conspicuous demonstra- 
tions ; while emissaries or emigrants from that land are actively 
engaged in promoting the agitation of the social question in 
other countries, notably in England and the United States. 
How far the members of the Socialist party in Germany are 
such merely or mainly through opposition to the militarism of 
the empire ; how far republicanism is the reason for this adhesion ; 
how far agrarianism may be the real impelling force ; how far the 
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recent accessions express merely the disaffection and suffering 
which have resulted from the depression of trade and industry; 
how far, again, those who call themselves Socialists, in Germany, 
are such only in the sense that they are opposed to extreme in- 
dividualism, while they would be satisfied or conciliated by 
something far short of a complete overturning of the existing 
order : these are questions which it is not easy to answer with as- 
surance. This, doubtless, may be said, that Germany contains a 
larger number of convinced Socialists than any other country of 
Europe; that is, of men who, aside from political purposes, do, 
in their most serious thinking, believe in the scheme of substi- 
tuting a Labor State for the present organization of industry. 

When we cross the border into France, we reach the classic 
land both of Socialism and of Communism. Here we find a 
country which has no agrarian question. Here, too, we have a 
country, which, notwithstanding its highly unsatisfactory organ- 
ization, as a matter of political mechanics (noted, especially, in 
the absence of proper local government), and notwithstanding 
its lamentable lack of adequate leadership, exposing the adminis- 
tration to indignities from sources which should be beneath no- 
tice, has yet no proper political question. Do we here, in 
France, find any recent manifestations of Socialism which should 
cause alarm, as indicating a wide popular acceptance of that 
principle? On the contrary, in spite of vicious political tradi- 
tions and habits, inclining the people readily to appeal to the 
State for relief, aid, and guidance, we find Socialism, dangerous, 
subversive Socialism, less prominent and threatening now than 
in the past. This is due to several causes, which it will be in- 
structive to note. 

The first is free discussion, in which the economists and the 
laboring classes have approached each other with a mutual com- 
prehension and sympathy impossible at the time when, thirty- 
five or forty years ago, the economists declared that there was no 
social question ; that there could be no social question; and that 
all which was required to secure the happiness of the people was 
a completer and severer application of the principle of individu- 
alism. The economists now fully admit that there is a social 
question, of a most vital character; while the leaders of popular 
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opinion are showing an increasing willingness to subject their 
schemes to the test of well-approved economic principles, and are 
applying their energies to the consideration of immediately prac- 
ticable measures which fairly fall within the field of legitimate 
debate. Thus I find in the cable dispatches of the 26th of Feb- 
ruary, 1886, just after the Trafalgar Square riots in London, the 
statement that the Socialist members of the French Chamber of 
Deputies had, on the previous day, addressed a telegram to their 
“fellow workmen in the British House of Commons,” propos- 
ing an international effort in the interest of labor. The dispatch 
Says : 

‘*The main objects of the proposed movement are to be the securing of a 
reduction in the hours of labor ; improvement in the sanitary condition of 
workshops ; proper limits as to the work required of women and minors ; and 


an absolute prohibition against allowing children, of either sex, under fourteen 
years of age, to work at all in shops or factories.” 


Now, here is a body of proposals every one of which falls 
within the range of the State’s rightful interference with free- 
dom of contract. For one, I believe that much of the force of the 
Socialist party is to be expended in efforts like those indicated ; 
and that, as the condition of the working classes is gradually 
improved, through aids and safeguards provided by law, and 
through their own increasing self-confidence and mutual reliance, 
the power of the Socialists, as a party threatening the existing 
structure of society, will even more rapidly decline. And it is 
never to be forgotten in this connection that, in the evolution of 
the factory legislation of England and America, the economists 
and the members of the master class were, generally, in error, 
almost uniformly taking the side of opposition to provisions 
which a long and wide experience has shown to be beneficial. 

A second cause of the subsidence of Socialism in France has 
been the interest taken by so many of the laboring class in 
efforts at industrial co-operation. It is self-evident that, so far as 
voluntary co-operation in industry can be made to succeed, the 
very ground is removed from under Socialism. 

A third and more important cause is found in a direction 
almost diametrically opposite, namely, in the influence of trades 
unions, In thescheme of industrial co-operation, the employer is 
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dispensed with; profits go to re-enforce wages ; and the laboring 
class become at once self-employed and self-directed. The trades 
union, on the contrary, accepts the relation of employer and em- 
ployed; but seeks, by concert and combined effort on the part 
of the employed, as against both the employer and the outside 
mass of labor, to secure certain economic benefits, by restricting 
admission to the trade, prescribing modes and times of labor, 
and, so far as the demand for the products of the craft admits, 
raising the rate of wages. 

This is not the place to discuss the economic bearings of 
trades unions. What is important, for our present purpose, to 
observe, is that the trades unions have a selfish or particular in- 
terest, as against that order of things which Socialism contem- 
plates; and that their members have, all over Europe, mani- 
fested a decided hostility to Socialist agitation. A striking illus- 
tration of that attitude was given in the cable dispatches from 
London at the time of the Trafalgar Square riots, in which it 
was stated that the trades unions of that city had declined to ac- 
cept relief from the Mansion House subscription, stating that 
they were abundantly able to take care of their own unemployed 
members, and that these constituted but three per cent. of their 
entire number. I think we may count with certainty upon this 
attitude of the trades unions toward Socialism being maintained ; 
and, so long as this is the fact, given the conservative influence 
of the agricultural class; given, again, the irreconcilable opposi- 
tion between protectionism and internationalism ;* given, also, 
the natural influence of property and culture, it seems to me that 
there is no occasion for that alarm regarding Socialism, sometimes 
so ludicrously manifested as toward something which is to burst 
forth in fire and blood, to destroy the last vestiges of civiliza- 
tion. 

We have, it appears to me, in any country not otherwise ripe 
for revolution, force enough to preserve the status, until, by dis- 

* It may be said that I have here invoked class selfishness (Trades Unionism) 
and national selfishness (Protectionism), as if these were motives to be invited 
and encouraged. I reply (1) that I am dealing with facts, not my own wishes; 
and (2) that, as a practical matter, 1 should never hesitate to invoke a prudent 


selfishness which would conserve, against a philanthropic folly which would 
destroy, 
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cussion and investigation, real and good reasons for change shall 
be forthcoming, to the conviction of the impartial members of 
the community. Meanwhile, not in servile apprehension of So- 
cialist revolt, but because it is our duty to our kind, let us invoke 
every economic and social force that can be called into action, to 
better the condition of that disregarded mass of labor which lies 
lowest down in the industrial scale and from whose sufferings 
come most of the evils which afflict the State, most of the dangers 
which threaten our civilization. 

For one, I have little fear of the red spectre which sears the 
eyeballs and crazes the brain of the statesmen of Russia and Ger- 
many. It is by no accidental coincidence that the freest nations 
of earth, the United States, Switzerland, England, Holland, and, 
though after a considerable interval, France, are those which 
are least afflicted by the Socialist agitation of the present age. 
It is not unlikely that industrial Socialism will mingle with the 
revolutionary democracy, which is destined, in the immediate 
future, to try, as by fire, all privileges, institutions, and estates, in 
countries where prerogative has denied to the governed their just 
participation in government, and where the war system, which is 
the simple expression of the despair and abdication of statesman- 
ship, rests with crushing weight upon the prostrate and bleeding 
masses. But the fury of that fiery blast will have little power over 
those governments which are founded upon trust in the people, 
and whose laws and institutions have been framed, with how- 
ever much of imperfection, in an honest purpose to subserve the 
general good. 

Francis A. WALKER. 











COLLEGE FRATERNITIES. 


For half a century the “Greek-Letter Fraternities” of the 
American colleges have been fiercely attacked and as hotly de- 
fended. The purpose of the present article is to discuss the 
question whether they are mainly good or evil; and if, like 
most human organizations, they produce both good and evil, to 
show how the good may be increased and the evil diminished. 

The fact upon which they all rest is expressed by the truism 
that “man is a social being.” Bring together a thousand stu- 
dents, or even a score, and they will begin to arrange themselves 
in parties, cliques, and clubs. Social clubs, literary clubs, ath- 
letic clubs, will at once group themselves around various centers, 
like crystals about a nucleus, College officers may lament that 
students will not simply oscillate between their lodgings and 
lecture-rooms ; but human nature is too strong: groups of some 
sort are inevitable. 

Now, do not the fraternities reduce the evils arising out of 
these to a minimum, and produce some results undeniably 
good? The first point to be noted is, that when one of these 
inevitable associations takes the form of a college fraternity it 
must cease to be a mere temporary club. It has at once a repu- 
tation to make and maintain. It must hold its own against 
rival fraternities. The badge which each member wears fixes 
his responsibility ; to be less than a gentleman is to disgrace it 
and to injure the fraternity. The same principle which led 
the hero of one of Balzac’s most touching stories to lay off his 
badge of the Legion of Honor while suffering reproach, and 
to replace it upon his breast, when at the cost of his life he had 
retrieved his character, is, on a lower plane, active among stu- 
dents. 

But the members of the fraternities are not only under this 
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healthful pressure from without; they are generally under good 
influences from within. Very soon after a fraternity is founded 
it has a body of graduates sobered by the duties and experi- 
ences of life. This body very soon outnumbers the undergrad- 
uate members. These graduates naturally scan closely their 
brethren in the colleges, and are the first to condemn any con- 
duct among them likely to injure the fraternity. No chapter 
can afford to lose the approval of its graduates: every chapter 
must maintain such a character that the graduate brotherhood 
will be willing to recommend it to younger men entering col- 
lege, to send their pupils or sons into it, and to contribute to 
building or other expenses which would bear too heavily upon 
the undergraduate members. 

Here is a vast difference between respectable, permanent 
fraternities and all temporary clubs. <A typical result of the 
desire of undergraduate members to keep the approval of their 
graduate brothers is seen in the fact that intoxicating drinks 
have been rigorously excluded from the chapter-rooms of all 
fraternities I have known; frequently by the vote of under- 
graduates not themselves abstainers. On the other hand, it 
is within my knowledge that temporary clubs formed among 
students who have not entered fraternities—clubs having no 
reputation to maintain, no responsibility to any fraternity, and 
under no healthful influences from graduate members—have 
often become excessively convivial. 

While college fraternities thus reduce the evils of student 
social groups, they can be made a very useful adjunct in col- 
lege discipline. The usual chapter organization establishes a 
kind of solidarity between its twenty or thirty undergraduate 
members: all are to a certain extent responsible for each, and 
each for all. I know that other college officers, as well as 
myself, have availed themselves of this relation for the good of 
all concerned. More than once, when some member of a frater- 
nity has been careless in conduct or study, I have summoned 
senior members of his chapter, discussed the matter confi- 
dentially with them, dwelt upon the injury the man was doing 
to his fraternity, and insisted that it must reform him or re- 
move him. This expedient has often succeeded when all others 
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had failed. The older members of various fraternities have fre- 
quently thus devoted themselves to the younger in a way which 
would do honor to a brother laboring for a brother. It is within 
my knowledge that a considerable number of young men have 
thus been rescued from courses which might have brought great 
sorrow to them and to their families. 

While the fraternities have thus been made useful to indi- 
viduals, they have another use to the great body of Ameri- 
can colleges and universities as a whole. One of the less fortu- 
nate things in American advanced education is that the various 
institutions of learning in the country are so separated from each 
other by space and sectarian bias. Asa rule, each is more or 
less in a state of isolation. To meet this difficulty, we have, in- 
deed, in the State of New York, a very valuable institution, the 
Board of Regents, which, in addition to other services, brings 
together, once or twice a year, representatives of all the colleges, 
to discuss questions of living interest and to establish personal 
acquaintance; but in the Union at large there is nothing akin 
to this. In England, the two great universities are so near 
each other, and so near London as a center, that there is no 
such isolation. In Germany the universities are all within a 
geographical space not so large as one of our great States, and 
the students pass freely from one to another. Here there is 
almost complete isolation, and the larger college fraternities 
serve a good purpose in frequently bringing together members 
of the various institutions: graduates and undergraduates, pro- 
fessors and students, thus meet, and so do something to create a 
common interest, and to arouse a friendly feeling. It may not 
be the best sort of meeting, but it is better than none. 

Again, the fraternities, while reducing the evils of social gath- 
erings to a minimum, bring out of them some positive good. 
The question is, Shall these gatherings be fit for gentlemen, or 
shall they degenerate into carousals? The advantage of the 
better fraternities is, that on them are various healthful restraints 
which hinder such degeneration. Graduate members are fre- 
quently present ; they may be members of the faculty, citizens of 
the adjacent town, teachers visiting former pupils, clergymen 
Visiting parishioners, fathers visiting sons; in any case, they lift 
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the gathering into a far better region than it would probably at- 
tain without such influence. 

As such old members come into a chapter session, note the 
places of old friends long gone, and hear the old songs sung, a 
flood of recollections comes in upon them. They are sure, when 
called upon, as they always are, to speak to their younger brethren 
from the heart, and few speakers are more likely to find their 
way to the hearts of the listeners, 

And here it is proper to touch upon one of the more recent 
developments in the better American fraternities—the estab- 
lishment of chapter-houses, in which the members of a chap- 
ter have not only their hall for literary exercises, but lodgings, 
study rooms, library, parlors, and the like. This is, I think, a 
distinct advance. While giving comfortable quarters and civil- 
izing surroundings at reasonable prices, it brings into the under- 
graduate mind a healthful sense of responsibility. One of the 
greatest difficulties with American students has risen from the 
fact that they have been considered neither as men, to be sub- 
jected to the laws governing the public at large, nor as boys, to 
be subjected to the discipline of the preparatory schools, Some 
of the consequences of this abnormal condition have been wretched. 
Place twenty or thirty students in the ordinary college dormitory, 
and there will be carelessness, uproar, and destruction ; but place 
the same number of men belonging to any good fraternity in a 
chapter-house of their own, and the point of honor is changed ; 
the house will be well cared for and quiet. I recently visited 
one of these chapter-houses after an absence of a year; the 
rooms and furniture were as well kept as when I left it. The 
reason is simple: the young occupants had been brought into a 
sense of proprietorship, into a feeling of responsibility for the 
maintenance of the property and its reputation. 

Socially, too, there is an advantage. Nothing has pleased me 
more of late years than to see various fraternities of the better 
sort giving, in their chapter-houses, simple receptions and enter- 
tainments, to which not only members of faculty and town 
families were invited, but also the older members of other fra- 
ternities. This marks a breaking away from what to my mind 
has always been the main objection to these organizations, 
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namely, the growth in many cases of a petty, narrow, contempti- 
ble clique spirit; and it indicates a recognition of the paramount 
relation of student to student, of man to man. 

I have taken part in several such gatherings at various chapter- 
houses, and can think of no wiser thing that wealthy graduates 
can do, in testifying kindly feeling toward their respective fra- 
ternities, than to aid in the erection and endowment of such 
houses, as good centers for college social and literary life. 

Several times, during visits to Oxford and Cambridge, I have 
been asked regarding the provision in American colleges for 
healthful social relations between teachers and taught, and _ be- 
tween older and younger students. In answering, I have spoken 
of the chapter-houses as to some extent supplying in American 
universities what is given in the English universities by the colle. 
giate bodies, with their separate houses and fraternal feelings. 
Each system enables students to live in comfortable quarters 
at moderate cost, and with men interested in their purposes and 
anxious for their success) What Walter de Merton had in 
mind when he established the first of the colleges at Oxford seems 
to be the very thing sought for in these more humble American 
establishments. And when I told my questioners that the mem- 
bers of the fraternities living in various chapter-houses, though 
frequently visited in a social way by members of the faculty, 
were under no control in ordinary matters save their own, that no 
proctor or tutor lived with them, that no gate-book was kept, 
there was an expression of great surprise. It seemed impossible 
to the college officers about me, that a body of twenty or thirty 
undergraduates, living together in a house of their own, could 
thus be trusted. I answered that they could be trusted, that the 
trust thus reposed in them was an educating force of high value, 
and that I should not be sorry to see the whole body of students 
in the university with which I was connected divided into fra- 
ternities, each living upon the university grounds in its own 
house, with full responsibility for its keeping and character, and 
never to be interfered with until it proved its incapacity for 
proper self-government. 

Again, a distinct purpose of these associations is culture in 
some worthy field of intellectual activity. If properly kept up, 
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the exercises for such a purpose can be made useful. It has 
always seemed to me far wiser for college authorities to stimulate 
the undergraduates to profit by such opportunities than to waste 
time in declaiming against the fraternities altogether. It is an 
advantage that thus, in the midst of a small and friendly body, 
young men of quiet, scholarly tastes are enabled to make a 
beginning of literary or oratorical effort, and so to prepare them- 
selves for efforts on a larger field, where there is more competi- 
tion and less forbearance. 

Finally, the recognition of these organizations by university 
authorities seems wise, because in this way alone can a college 
easily rid itself of any fraternity exercising an influence for evil. 

To get rid of such, a few American institutions of learning 
have endeavored to drive out all the fraternities. These efforts 
have generally proved futile. In one of the larger institutions 
where such an attempt was made, fraternity badges were for years 
worn beneath the students’ coats, meetings were held by stealth, 
and a system of casuistry was adopted by the members, when 
questioned by the faculty, exceedingly injurious to the students 
from a moral point of view. Another result was that these 
chapters thus driven into secrecy were restrained from inter- 
course with their graduate members and rapidly degenerated. 

Still another effect was that, there being no means of distin- 
guishing the members of any fraternity, the faculty could exer- 
cise no healthful influence upon them through their brethren. 
Moreover, a general repressive policy defeats its own purpose, 
and deprives the college authorities of the power to rid them- 
selves of any particular fraternity that is really evil. For, when 
an attempt is made to drive out all the fraternities, all will 
stand by each other to the last. They will simply conceal their 
badges, and band themselves together as a wretched, occult, 
demoralizing power. On the other hand, if each fraternity is 
allowed to exist upon its werits, any one thought by a 
college faculty to be injurious can be easily driven out. It 
is one of the simplest things imaginable. I have myself thus 
driven out an old and wide-spread fraternity, which was doing 
injury to its members. This was done by giving a simple public 
statement of the reasons why young men should keep out of it, 
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All the other organizations, and, indeed, the whole body of stu- 
dents, recognized the justice of the action and fully acquiesced. 
On another occasion, the mere threat of such a public denunci- 
ation had the effect to reform a large and influential fraternity. 

And now, as to the arguments used against the fraternities. 
There are several entitled to careful attention. The first gener- 
ally is, that they are secret. Regarding this, I think it may be 
justly said that their secrecy is rather nominal than real. There 
are few executive officers in our larger institutions of learning 
who have not a fair knowledge of the interior organization and 
working of those with which they have todo. Their secrecy is 
generally nothing more than keeping from the public the motto 
for which their letters stand, and the direction of their literary 
activity. I confess myself unable to see how any question can 
be raised as to their right to reticence on these points. An 
eminent American divine, the head of one of the largest New 
England universities, whose wisdom and wit have delighted 
many of us, speaking upon this question, said: “If I unite with 
a dozen friends once a week for social or literary improvement, 
I know of no law, human or divine, that compels me to 
give an account of my doings to Tutor Tidball.” And on this 
very question of secrecy, as a simple matter of fact, membership 
of college fraternities seems frequently to exhaust the desire of 
young men for entrance into secret organizations, and to keep 
them from entering the greater secret societies of the world at 
large. A bitter enemy of the great secret benevolent societies 
of the country once compared them to the small-pox; if this be 
just, entrance into the college fraternities might be considered, 
perhaps, as a vaccination. 

Again, it is objected that the literary exercises in these chap- 
ters of twenty or thirty men stand in the way of the more im- 
portant exercises of the larger open literary societies. This is, 
probably, to a considerable extent, true. Yet, in justice, it must 
be said that some other causes have done much to weaken the 
large open societies. They have declined in a very striking 
manner at one of our greater universities, where the college 
fraternities have hardly had any existence; still this charge has 
more truth in it than any man devoted to our higher education 
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could wish. But it is an evil which can be removed: half the 
lung power expended by college officers in declaiming against 
the fraternities would, if exercised in favor of the open literary 
societies, obviate it. The literary exercises of the various 
chapters could be made to strengthen the exercises of the 
open societies, becoming an introduction and preparation for 
them. 

Again, it is said that the fraternities take part in college 
politics. This is true. They seem to hold a relation to college 
polities like that held by the guilds to the medizval municipali- 
ties. But, after all, is this not simply one form of an evil which, 
in some form, is, as things go at present, inevitable? Would 
not cliques, clubs, parties, and intrigues exercise an influence 
in student elections if no fraternities existed? Bring together a 
mere score of students in the smallest of American colleges, and 
party politics will be at once developed. It seems a result of 
our American atmosphere. 

Again, it is said that the fraternities produce narrowness and 
cliquishness. There is enough truth in this to make it the duty 
of every chapter to guard against these evils. But do we not 
err in attributing to the fraternities what is frequently the out- 
come of individual character? Coming out of church, once, 
after hearing a clergyman preach a sermon which showed the 
most astounding narrowness of vision and thought, one of my 
neighbors said to me: “That sermon of the Rev. Mr. 
not surprise me. We were members of the same fraternity in 
college, and he regarded all students outside of it with abhor- 
rence or contempt, just as he now regards all people outside 
his sect.” In this case, as in many others, narrowness was an 
individual characteristic which would have betrayed itself under 
any circumstances. 
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Every large college has now so many organizations of various 
sorts, and every student stands in so many different relations to 
his fellows, that cliquishness is, it seems to me, diminishing. I 
have found, too, in my own administration, that a little common- 
sense ridicule poured, from time to time, upon fraternity narrow- 
ness, has a very useful effect. 

But an objection is urged which surprises me much. This 
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is that membership in organizations not open to the public 
takes the place of family life. This would seem an argument in 
favor of the fraternities. The vast majority of students at col- 
lege have no family life. They are far from their homes, and a 
fraternity properly organized has, in more than one case, sup- 
plied perhaps the best substitute possible for the family relation. 
Any properly constituted chapter contains steady, thoughtful, 
earnest men who exercise almost a parental care over younger 
members. I speak from experience. An ounce of fact is worth 
a pound of theory. Not to mention others, how can I forget 
T. F. D., whom we used to speak of as “the bishop,” and who 
would, since that, have been really a bishop had he possessed a 
spark of worldly ambition? Who, in a certain Yale chapter of 
1852-53, does not remember his laugh as the heartiest, his fun 
as the best, his scholarship as the most inspiring, his counsel as 
the most disinterested, and his kind, serious words of warning 
as the most precious? 

Objection is also made on the score of expense. This ob- 
jection takes two forms. First, it is said that the money given 
to fraternity purposes would be more useful if applied to some- 
thing else. This argument goes a great way. It is equally 
good against eating a sweet potato or an oyster. Strictly ad- 
hered to, it would reduce each of us to a certain number of 
ounces of the plainest food that would maintain life. It is 
equally cogent against the wearing of anything save the roughest 
and most serviceable fabrics. Pictures, engravings, beautiful 
books, works of art, would be equally under the ban. It can be 
used with killing effect against a ministerial tea-party or an 
alumni dinner; against the great majority of church bells and 
steeples; indeed, against every sort of edifice for religious pur- 
poses save an oblong box with square windows. Methinks I 
hear a voice, ‘‘ Why was not this ointment sold for three hun- 
dred pence and given to the poor?” but I hear also that other 
utterance, “‘ Man shall not live by bread alone.” 

But the objection on the score of expense is stated in another 
way, which seems to me entitled to more careful consideration. 
It is said that students have sometimes been led into an outlay 


for social gatherings, chapter-houses, and the like, which they 
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could ill afford. Here is certainly a point where every frater- 
nity ought to be on its guard. All Americans are interested 
in keeping down any tendency to extravagance in our institu- 
tions of learning. Such tendencies do exist both within and 
without the fraternities, and they ought to be fought at every 
point. So far as they exist within the fraternities they are sim- 
ply bubbles upon the stream of American life. College life has 
been made somewhat more luxurious, just as home and hotel life 
have, but not, on the whole, to so great a degree, save in one or 
two of the greater institutions, which are powerfully influenced 
from neighboring luxurious cities. The colleges and universities 
more remote from the cities are by no means luxurious. Still, 
constant effort should be made in the fraternities to keep ex- 
penses down. The social gatherings should be made simple, 
the chapter-houses, while roomy and comfortable, should not be 
extravagant; building committees should bear in mind that two- 
thirds of the “Queen Anne” and other decorations lavished 
upon houses will within twenty years be thrown into the rub- 
bish heap. Wealthy graduates should do what they can to 
provide for their respective chapters suitable houses, and, when 
this is done, scholarship endowments, which would diminish the 
expenses of members of small means. This done, the fraterni- 
ties could justly boast that they diminish undergraduate expenses 
rather than increase them. It is a fact within my knowledge 
that, owing to contributions of this sort, life in some of the 
fraternity houses is cheaper than life of a similar sort outside. 
But there is a duty here for college officers. It has been my 
practice, during my entire executive connection with Cornell 
University, to have at the beginning of every year a simple 
“public talk” with the entering class—a sort of free-and-easy 
discussion of college life, with indications of some things best to 
do, and some things not best. I have always cautioned these 
youths regarding the college fraternities, advising them not to 
be in haste to enroll themselves, to look closely at the men 
with whom they would be thus associated, and to count the cost. 
I have thought this wiser than to indulge in general denun- 
ciations, which leave the student just where he was before, since 
he regards them as purely conventional, professional, goody- 
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goody, Sunday-school talk, and very rarely takes them into 
the account in shaping his course. 

And finally, it is said that a number of the most venerated 
officers of American colleges have declared against the fraterni- 
ties. This is true; but it is quite as true that just as many vener- 
ated officers have declared against other things in the develop- 
ment of the American university system which have been 
established in spite of them, and which have turned out to be 
blessings. Perhaps one trouble with some of these excellent men 
is that they are so venerable. There is no step in the progress 
of colleges and universities that has not been earnestly opposed 
on apparently cogent grounds by most worthy college officers. 
While the objections to college fraternities have come from some 
of the best men in our country, I think that it will be found that, 
as a rule, they have never known the better fraternities save 
from the outside. Their arguments seem based entirely on 
theory; and nothing is more misleading than a priori argument 
regarding institutions. Insuch a way republican government 
and every form of association into which men have grouped 
themselves, religious or political, have been argued down. The 
true question is, Are the fraternities as a fact, under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, more powerful for evil than for good? 
My contention is that they reduce certain inevitable evils in col- 
lege life to a minimum, that they produce good in many ways, 
and that, when college authorities deal with them in a large- 
minded spirit, they can be made to do still more good. 


ANDREW D. WHITE. 





THE INDIANS IN 1887. 


AN Indian who visited Washington in 1880 made this speech 
in the sign language: “ Four years ago the American people 
promised to be friends with us. They lied. That is all.”* This 
oration combined the severity of an indictment with the highest 
eloquence and pathos. Were its allegations true? 

The Superintendent of Indian Instruction says: “In fact, 
there has never been a time since the settlement of the country 
until a comparatively recent period when they [the Indians] 
have not been treated as enemies, both by the government and 
the white settlers occupying the adjoining territory to that occu- 
pied by them.” + As far as relates to the government, or to the 
mass of the American people, this assertion cannot be maintained 
upon the evidence of history. From the days of John Eliot till 
to-day the enlightened sentiment of the whites has been full of 
pity for the Indians, and of desire to do anything possible to 
civilize and Christianize them. The actions of the government 
have been guided by the same disposition in almost all cases. 
The American people have never intended to lie to the Indians. 

Nevertheless we have not far to go to find grounds for the 
assertion which the Indian made. The white men landed on the 
coast half dependent on the hospitality of the Indians for the 
means of living through the first winter. They “ bought” of the 
Indians a little land on which to found a settlement. The In- 
dians never had any conception of what was meant by the whites 
when they talked about “ buying” or owning land. The two 
parties to the contract did not understand each other, and it may 
be doubted whether they ever have understood each other since. 
The white men increased in number, encroached upon the hunt- 


* « Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology,” 1879-80, p. 526. 


+ ‘‘ Report 6f the Commissioner of Indian Affairs,” 1886, p. Ixxxiv. This 
document is hereafter cited as ‘‘ Report.” 
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ing-grounds, and threatened the means of subsistence of the In- 
dians. Collisions occurred, with outrages, revenge, and chastise- 
ment. A new line of demarkation was drawn, far within the 
wild territory. The white men grew up to it, and the old story 
began over again. Hence it seemed to the Indians that the white 
man was always promising and always breaking his promise. 

Neither the white man nor the Indian could desist from the 
conflict. If the white man had desisted, he must have left some 
large part of the continent in the hands of savages. Schoolcraft 
says that “from some data which have been employed, it is 
doubtful whether an area of less than 50,000 acres, left in the 
forest state, is more than enough to sustain by the chase a single 
hunter.” * Even at the present time, the population of the Indian 
Territory is about that of New Haven, and the area is greater 
than that of New England.t+ The total reservation area in the 
United States is 212,466 square miles. $ The Indians on reser- 
vation number, as reported, 247,761.§ The average distribution, 
therefore, would be 550 acres per Indian soul, or, approximately, 
2,000 acres for a family. There are in the Indian Territory, west 
of long. 98°, 7,000 Indians on an area which, at 100 acres toa 
family of five, would support a population equal to that of 
Connecticut. Even at this rate, the Indians cannot get their 
living out of the land they occupy, but must be supported by 
the white tax-payers. Can the white man, with his power of 
using the soil, be expected to allow the claim of the red man to 
the land when the latter uses it in this way? 

If the Indian had desisted, he must have adjusted himself to 
the changed state of things on this continent, and must have 
become a civilized man. Those who think of such a thing 
as possible must think that 4 boy of five could range himself 
on the plane of men of fifty, assuming equal rights and duties 
with them. The anthropologists teach us that our own ancestors 


*<*The Indian Tribes of the United States,” I., 483. See another esti- 
mate, V., 485. 

+ ‘‘ Report,” p. xii. ¢ Ibid., 391. § Ibid., 410. | Zbid., xiii. 

{ Of the support of the reservation Indians 68 per cent. is obtained by 
civilized pursuits; 9 per cent. by hunting and fishing; 23 per cent, from gov- 
ernment rations. —‘* Report,” 424. 
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spent hundreds of generations on the pastoral stage, between 
the hunting life of the Indian and the simplest form of agri- 
cultural life. The Indian is asked to make this step in a gener- 
ation or two. 

Between 1830 and 1837 the Indians of the Gulf States, being 
encroached upon by the whites in the manner already described, 
were compelled to migrate west of the Mississippi. This was 
regarded at the time by humane people, and it stands in history, 
as an instance of the white man’s cruelty and oppression. In 
order to get rid for the time of a troublesome question, Congress 
marked off a territory in what was then the heart of the wilder- 
ness. It was easy to put into the laws and treaties wide and 
strong guarantees that the Indians should forever have undis- 
turbed possession of this tract. To-day the Indians are in pos- 
session of a great empire. The transplantation of 1836, now an 
item of the general charge against the whites and of the “ cent- 
ury of dishonor,” turns out to have been a reckless gift to the 
Indians, and a short-sighted sacrifice of the just rights and inter- 
ests of the whites of a generation later. No duke and no peer- 
age in the world would be allowed to bar public interests by 
vested rights as the civilized Indians bar the development of the 
United States, standing on their treaties. No example of land- 
lordism or of evils from private property in land can be brought 
forward to compare with the mischiefs of communal property in 
land in this case. If, now, the whites keep these treaties, the 
charge against them of having been cruel in 1836 must be with- 
drawn. If they do not keep the treaties, it will only prove that, 
in the course of time and change, they cannot maintain vested 
rights unchanged in form against new rights and interests, for 
Indians, any more than they do so for each other. 

The reservation system is anomalous and irrational to an 
extraordinary degree. To make a reservation now is worse than 
to convert so much territory into a lake. If there were a lake, 
boats could be put upon it for transportation without legal de- 
lays and difficulties, which is not the case with a reservation.* 
The Constitution and the laws would have course over a lake, 
which they have not, except as regards some vague application 

* « Report,” pp, Xxxi.-xxxv. 
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of the Constitution,* ona reservation. ‘“Cowmen, farming in- 
truders, coal and timber thieves, tramps, vagrants, refugees from 
justice, professional thieves, and whisky peddlers” could not 
infest a lake as they do a reservation.t 

It appears clear that the Indians have never wanted to be 
civilized; that they do not know what it means; that they do 
not understand what the white man is doing with them, or what 
he wants them to do. They do not understand the sense 
or purpose of the distributions of rations and money.{ They 
have contempt for the white man’s ways. They want to be 
left to sink down into squalor and neglect, and to die out, 
as they undoubtedly would, if the supporting hand of the whites 
were withdrawn. Even of the five civilized tribes, only one-fifth 
are reported, by estimate, as able to read English, and less than 
a quarter of them, and about one-seventh of all the reservation 
Indians, are estimated to be able to use English in ordinary in- 
tercourse. § The agents, who are their guides, fathers, friends, 
rulers, or servants, || as the case may be, and through whom all 
communications of the “ American people” come to them, are 
changed constantly, and the result is capricious and arbitrary 
management. A comparison of the agents’ reports for three 
years back, in reference to the same tribes, shows beginnings 
left inchoate, or swept away by some new notion; also the 
most astonishing divergence in the descriptions of the same 
tribes.¢ 

One is at a loss how to describe the Indians on a reservation. 
In reading the reports one is sometimes tempted to class them 
as caged wild animals; again, as prisoners of war or outlaws or 
paupers ; but then again as parasites, pensioners, or lords of the 
manor. Off a reservation, a white man and a negro are equal, 
and both are superior to an Indian, who is nothing. On a reser- 
vation, a white man is allowed to become as good as an Indian 

* «Senate Document, 49th Cong., Ist Sess, Report, 1278,” I1., 406; cited 
below as ‘‘ Senate Document.” 

+ ‘‘ Report,” 157. There is a great deal of lawlessness in the Indian Ter- 
ritory.—‘‘ Senate Document,” II., 211, and f. 865. 

t “ Report,” 84. 8 Ibid., 398, 899, 410. | Ibid., p. li. 


“| Jbid., 136. In the ‘‘ Report” for 1886, it is noticeable how many agents 
are giving their first report. 
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by marrying an Indian woman. In some tribes this privilege is 
also allowed to negroes, but in others not, the Indians holding 
negroes in contempt. One aged Cherokee boldly denied that all 
men are equal.* 

Such being the state of things, one is not surprised to learn 
that there are some good whites on the reservations of the Indian 
Territory, but that, in general, the whites there are worthless 
and troublesome. When a United States judge was consulted 
as to the advisability of transferring his court to some point in 
the Territory, he answered that his life would be in danger, and 
other witnesses corroborated his opinion.t A Massachusetts 
man, who had taught school in the Indian Territory, affirmed 
that the life there is demoralizing for a white man. ¢ 

The civilized Indian tribes own the land in common, and any 
one who regards communal property in land with interest need 
not go to the Russian Mir or the Swiss Allemend to study it. He 
can see it here in full operation. The commissioner says that 
common property in land “is the fundamental error from 
which proceed the troubles which afflict the five nations, The 
practical operation of this system of holding creates an aristoc- 
racy out of a few wealthy and powerful leaders, while the poor, 
although equal owners, are so impoverished as not to be able to 
assert their equal rights of property and manhood.” § Any In- 
dian is allowed to go to work on any unoccupied piece of ground 
which suits him. He has property in all his improvements, so 
long as he keeps them up, and there is no limit to the amount of 
land which he may take by this tenure. In the weary story 
of shiftlessness and pauperization which the reports contain, the 
brightest spot is the account given by the commissioner, | out of 
his own observation, of a fine estate in the Creek country, with 
“a costly residence,” and “large, commodious barns, stables,” ete. 
This farm consisted of a thousand acres. The commissioner 
finds here, however, only occasion for fault-finding. He stig- 
matizes this owner as “ enterprising and self-seeking,” “ a monop- 
olist,” etc. The owner is represented as grinding down the 

* «Senate Document,” II., 74. Red and black have separate schools. 


+ Ibid., I1., 410, 423, t Ibid., II., 364. 
§ “ Report,” p. x. | Zbid., p. vi. 
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laborers, whom he employs at sixteen dollars a month, and de- 
priving them of their share in the land which he uses, although 
there is an indefinite amount of land open to them, if they choose 
to work it.* Sixteen dollars a month cannot be low wages in 
the Territory, since the Indian police are paid from five to eight 
dollars, and their officers only ten,t and they have to furnish 
their own horses, The idea, however, that a man who improves 
common land is depriving his co-proprietors of a share in his im- 
provements is worth attention. The people who talk about land 
as a “boon of nature” never propose to take the boon where it 
is, i ¢, where the land is in a state of nature, for there they 
would find that the “ boon” was only a chance to win a living 
by very hard work. They want a share in the land where some- 
body has already done the hard work necessary to turn the boon 
into something which is comparatively easy to use, and from 
which an immediate return can be obtained. If the most “ en- 
terprising and self-seeking” amongst the Indians would go for- 
ward and organize the industry, employing the less competent on 
wages, that would be the most hopeful thing that could happen. 
In default of that system, the tendency now is for the Indians to 
rent their improvements to white men or half-breeds, Within 
a few years the proposition has been made to the civilized tribes 
to rent for cattle ranges the vast idle territory above described as 
belonging to them. They have generally accepted the plan with 
avidity. <A tribe of Indians thus becomes a landlord on an im- 
perial scale. t The reservation system gives the land to Indians 
who cannot use it. The white men who could use it are not 
allowed to do so. The renting system steps over these obstacles, 
but it must produce upon the Indians about the same effects as 
the rations and supplies now given to them by the government. 
The evidence is overwhelming that the gratuitous distributions 

* There are 14,000 Creeks on a territory equal to Connecticut. They own 
coal mines, which they lease, but will not work in them.—‘* Senate Document,” 
II., 228. 

+ ‘* Report,” pp. xxix., 160; ‘‘ Senate Document,” II., 211. 

+ The Cherokees leased 6,000,000 acres for $100,000, being over $5 for every 
man, woman, and child in the nation, per annum, ‘They can let it for two or 


three times that sum when the lease falls in. The area is equal to Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island.—‘‘ Senate Document,” I, 553. 
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keep the Indians in laziness and misery.* The Indian is so 
much like a white man that he will let some one else do the work, 
if he can get his own living in that way as well as by working 
himself.t A small living which comes in that way is also better 
to him than any living which he could get by working. The 
reservation system tends, therefore, to make the Indian a land- 
lord of the worst kind, ¢ both in his individual capacity and as a 
member of his tribe. 

In accordance with the prevailing fashion of thought amongst 
us, we have endeavored to educate the Indians—that is, to give 
them some instruction in reading and writing. The reports are 
not encouraging as to the results) The children do not attend 
regularly,§ and they learn by rote, since they do not understand 
English, and the teachers do not understand the Indian dialect. | 
Education, however, means much more than schooling, and the 
part of it which is most essential consists in making a human 
being understand what kind of a place this world is, what one’s 
relations to it are, and, consequently, what one’s rights, duties, 
and responsibilities are. This education is just what the reser- 
ration Indians are prevented from getting. 

The policy for some time past has been to induce Indians to 
become farmers. All the efforts of the department have been in 
this direction. It is a fair question to raise whether this is not a 
mistake. As was above noticed, there is a whole stage of civil- 
ization between hunting and agriculture. It seems reasonable 
that the Indians should be led through this stage, and not 
lifted over it. The evidence in the documents is ample that the 
Indians learn herding more easily than tilling the ground, and 
that the work is in several respects more fitted to them.4 The 
objection made is that they would be improvident, and would 


eat up the cattle at once; that they cannot engage in an industry 


* « Report,” 216, 228, 257. Of the Shawnees, who are well spoken of, it is 
said that they never had rations or annuities.—‘‘ Report,” 143. The Delawares 
are retrograding.—Jbid., 128. They get $50 a year each, man, woman, and 
child —“ Senate Document,” II., 144. The agent at Yakama reports well of 
his charge; no annuities. 

+ ‘*Senate Document,” II., 136, 871. t Ibid., IT., 368. 

§ Ibid., I1., 187, 362; 1., 159. | Zdid., 11., 181. 

‘J “ Report,” 130; ‘Senate Document,” II., 138, 278. 
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where a long time must elapse before returns come in. It ap- 
pears, however, that they are improvident now with the tools 
and machines provided for them,* and it would not seem more 
difficult to teach them prudence in one industry than in another. 
Indeed, so far as there is now any distinct hope for the Indian, 
it lies in the fact that he is beginning to take up herding on his 
own behalf, led by the profit, the opportunity, and the capacity 
which he possesses. 

It is also frequently reported that Indians are engaged in 
freighting, and that they do it well;+ also, that they show 
capacity for light mechanical employments.{ This last is not 
strange. In their wild state they had already developed much 
skill in those arts which belong to the hunting stage. It seems 
worthy of consideration whether there might not be more wis- 
dom in following these leadings than in insisting that the Indians 
must follow lines of civilization laid down for them. It would 
be interesting to know whether there is a full-blood Indian in 
the United States who has tilled, with his own hands, ten acres 
of land for three years in succession. § 

The new law of Congress, passed at the recent session, pro- 
vides that the president may cause a reservation to be divided, 
giving each adult head of a family a quarter section, and each 
child under eighteen a sixteenth of a section. The United States 
Government holds the same in trust for the Indians for twenty- 
five years. The rest of the reservation is to be bought by the 
United States, by agreement with the Indians, and the stipulated 
sum is to be held at three per cent. interest for the benefit of the 
tribe. This act does not apply to the lands of the civilized 
tribes in the Indian Territory. By this arrangement the In- 
dians become endowed in perpetuity, and hold land by a limited 
entail. 

The Indian cannot long avoid the test which every other 
man has to meet—whether he is worth having in this world, and 
whether he can take the responsibility for himself. The most 
sensible opinions that I have found in the documents are those 


* “ Report,” p. xxiii. + Ibid. , 35, 174, 212. ¢ Jbid., 190. 
§ The number of full-blood Indians reported as engaged in agriculture is 
24,605.—Jbid., 424. 
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of Captain Pratt, of the Carlisle school, Tle appears to feel that 
it is a doubtful kindness to an Indian boy to educate him, and 
then send him back to a reservation, declasw, Such a boy 
either muat be isolated, or must retrograde to the Indian level,* 
Captain Pratt saya: + 


‘The lines of Indian civilization and progress are to be found in opening 
the ways into civillgation and in encouraging the Indiana to enter, and are not 
to be found in continuing the systema which segregate them from civiliging 
principles and opportunities, , . . Indian life, with ita ignorance, degra- 
dation, and savagery, together with ita engrafted pauperizing reservation life 
and systems, is only possible by continuing the Indian in that life, or remand- 
ing him inexorably toit, . , , So far as 1 can see, there is no good reason 
why the Indians should remain Indians and tribes, pensioners, and disturbers 
of the public peace, blocking the way of civilization and commerce, any longer, 

I have little hope of much success in elevating the Indians, until the 
Indian is made an individual, and worked upon as such, with a view of incor- 
porating him on our side,” 


G. SUMNER. 


* Cf. ‘* Report,” 117. + Ibid., 19, 20. 
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Ir one were asked what five booka he held to be of supreme 
worth, the queation would have peculiar difficulties, This worth 
must be measured by ita relation to the prosperity of the race; 
and this prosperity may be of an artistic, a social, or a spiritual 
order, In each case it needs to be defined, and the connection 
of these works of genius with it to be pointed out, 


If one be asked the more manageable, and, on the whole, the 
more interesting questions, What part have books played in his 
own experience? What works have helped him in his intellect- 
ual life? an answer which shall be intelligible to comparative 
strangers must be accompanied by at least a hasty indication of 
what that life has been. Unless one is to fall into a simple lauda- 


tion of a limited number of works, surrounded by many others 
of like and even greater merit, he must approach at once the 
vital point, What books have touched my life most directly, and 
in what ways have they touched it? An answer to these ques- 
tions must leave out many supreme productions in literature, be- 
cause the special life of a given person has not called for them. 
My life, from the time I left college, has been pre-eminently 
meditative and thoughtful. I have given myself, with ever-re- 
turning assiduity, to religious, philosophical, and social inquiries, 
with a willingness to work over the same ground many times if 
thereby any new results could be secured. No question in these 
departments has ever arisen in my mind without occasioning con- 
stant uneasiness till I could dispose of it, and so escape it, by a 
proximately satisfactory answer. I started with a rigid puritanic 
nurture, and with a New England training in Scottish philos- 
ophy, the most dogmatic form of philosophy. I was always very 
sensitive to spiritual sentiment, and to the precise spiritual 
sentiment by which I was surrounded, and yet was studiously, 
though not rebelliously, critical of it. The result has been that, 
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without passing through any phase of unbelief, I have broken 
with all rigorous religious dogma, and allowed the religious im- 
pulses to overflow freely, so it seems to me, into the truly ethi- 
cal, spiritual world about me. One must express in a matter of 
this kind his own impression, and my impression has come to be 
that most religious doctrines are frozen fountains, whose dimin- 
ished and unserviceable waters are hidden under the ice of a 
dreary winter. They all wait to be loosened and replenished by 
the warm rains of spring. In winning my intellectual liberty, 
there has ever been a spirit in me which has taken sides with my 
adversary. I have, therefore, not gained an inch till I have sorely 
needed it, and have not lost an inch that I have once gained. 

This forward movement has been forced upon me by a gen- 
eral—a purely general—familiarity with science, which I have 
cultivated for this very purpose—a breaking up of limits, the 
maintenance of the mind in a free, constructive activity. Of 
course, this one fact indicates a large service which books have 
rendered to me, and much labor on my part in their use. All 
works that have shown any wide mastery of sound relations 
in science have been of supreme interest, from those of Darwin 
outward and downward. I have been led to accept the doc- 
trine of evolution, not in its strict, but in its theistic, form, and 
this means thorough and general reconstruction in the spiritual 
world. Evolution—in the form in which I would hold it, that 
of rational development—has been the one supremely productive 
thought in our time, and all processes have been fruitful accord- 
ing as they have stood in connection with it. 

When the question is pressed back as to particular books, it 
cannot be answered by mentioning any one of the large number 
of books as giving the facts which are the grounds of this change 
of conception, but only by referring to books that have sus- 
tained the tone and temper of the mind in its pursuit of truth, 
made it bold, yet trustful, eager, yet restrained, hopeful, yet co- 
herent and cautious, Recently, Amiel’s “Journal,” much earlier 
the works of Bushnell, the “ Sermons " of Robertson, rendered me 
this superior service, I bring them forward as one book, for, in 
very different degrees and ways, they have all the one spirit by 
which we are taught to see the world as the visible record of 
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thought, invisible and truly imperishable. These books are full 
of life and so nourish life. The growth—if it be growth—that I 
have made, traveling with things and with men and with God, is 
precisely this: finding a living, rational presence, pure and in- 
spiring, in events that seem to hide it, but deeply contain it; 
learning to read this world as one may learn to read a drama, or 
to keep movement with the rhythm of a lyric. 

In philosophy I have worked over a great deal of rubbish, 
the fruit of the empirical tendency of our time; content, like a 
geological enthusiast, to find one thing among a hundred worth 
saving. The moment a philosophy has seemed to me to leave 
facts and to sail out on the waste sea of verbal construction, find- 
ing its only clew in a phosphorescent trail left behind it, the 
instant I was sure of this tendency, I have forsaken it. 

The one certain principle in all true art is, that the intan- 
gible must be made tangible, the divine must be incarnate, 
philosophy must illuminate the world and shine through the 
world—the very familiar, but the very divine, world—in which 
we all are. I have often found it worth my while, like an art 
student, to leave familiar galleries, with their familiar objects, 
and to seek those places where actual exploration and excava- 
tion were in progress, however meager the results at any one 
moment might seem to be. All this labor in the dirt philosophy 
—TI have always wished to delve to the very depths of the dirt 
philosophy for this very reason—has only made me more sure 
that the divine thing in the world is the human mind, that its 
powers are its own, in eternal expansion, indeed, but also in 
eternal possession. Mind alone sees. He that has eyes to see, 
let him see. 

But the empirical tendency struggles to meet the supreme 
principle of art. The invisible must be made visible; the visi- 
ble must receive, hold, and transmit the divine impulse; and, 
therefore, with much gleaning and frequent thanks, I have 
traveled through many works of empirical philosophy, but never 


for an instant have ranked any one of them among the very elect. 
I should, in philosophy, give this position to Mill's treatise “On 
Liberty,” or John Morley’s work on “Compromise,” or on 
Voltaire,” or on “ Rousseau.” All these again are one, as filling 
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the mind with a spirit of fairness and largeness, and lodging it 
in the hands of that inner revelation of truth which is always 
and everywhere God's word. 

No man who loves philosophical and spiritual truth as a con- 
crete expression of the mind of God, can keep aloof from social, 
historical questions. Here are these truths in their dynamic, 
evolutionary form, and here one loves to watch them, with that 
eternal sense of motion which is, indeed, the very substance 
of things, and expounds them all. When one goes to history 
wisely, he goes to it as the highest expression and most certain 
measure of truth. Even if he goes to it from what he regards 
as revelation, the light he carries must, none the less, be able to 
disclose the coherent relation of these facts, and to find clear 
reflection in them. Whatever else is or is not divine, history, as 
a spiritual record and a moral government, is divine, and the 
darkness we seek to scatter is the darkness that hovers over it; 
the day we wish to dawn is the day that is to shine upon it as 
the fulfillment of the divine grace. What evolution has been 
to all the detached facts of science, weaving them together as 
a record of well-ordered forces, that is history to all personal 
spiritual truths, disclosing the field in which they arise and the 
significant part they play in it. The dogmas deduced from rev- 
elation have always suffered, and often greatly suffered, from 
not accepting the full correction of the works of God—that 
moral creation that is going on about us. These truths must 
run parallel, fully, freely parallel, with that extended record of 
spiritual events to which they apply. Nosooner is tliis felt than 
something very like a new theology springs up, which is noth- 
ing more than the concrete side of revelation. All study in 
humanities leads us to history, and history binds together all 
the facts that touch human life, disclosing to us their real trend. 
Hence, one whose mind is at all deeply moved with an inquiry 
into the world as a spiritual world, must go often to history, and 
find here, even in remote places and in events long passed, much 
of his best interpretation; pregnant truths that begin, like 
stars, to turn the spaces that encompass him into one empyrean. 

The authors who now render this service in a greater or less 
degree are fortunately many ; and one who wishes to strengthen 
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his grasp of invisible things by seeing the gleam of light which 
follows the onward flow of spiritual events, has not far to go. 
Mommsen and Ranke may well enough stand for this truly pro- 
phetic vision, that lays down base-lines of unmistakable measure- 
ment amid the scenic fluctuations of historic events; for that 


insight which enables one to say, These principles are not prin- 


ciples present to my mind simply; they have wrought as ruling 
forces in the grandest events known to us, and so have settled 
and are settling human destinies. 

Steel is made steel by cooling as well as by heating. Forms 
of reading that look to relaxation are only one degree less in- 
fluential than those which intensify the thoughts and kindle the 
feelings. Being always tempted to a more coherent and vig- 
orous movement of mind than my nervous system could well 
maintain, I have found novel-reading profitable. This reading 
has not extended over a very wide range, but I have returned to 
it often for brief intervals as giving tranquillity to faculties that 
would not sink at once into repose. Absolute idleness is often 
another kind of fatigue, and a kind especially irritating to the 
moral nature. The judgment is not able to overpower a tend- 
ency to activity which one may well enough call irrational. A 
secret hunger of the mind remains unappeased, and blights rest 
itself. When, therefore, no definite physical exertion, or physi- 
cal repose after physical fatigue, is in order, the good novel 
spreads out a chapter of life which may be looked on lazily and 
restfully, like a fine view from the summit of a mountain. 

I find myself, as years multiply, inclined to return with most 
relish to Walter Scott, because of the supreme reality, out-door 
freshness, and simplicity of his stories. They are not disguised 
philosophy or disguised anything else, but they are the viva- 
cious, adequate impressions of a mind thoroughly sincere and 
wholesome in its sympathy with men and things. “The Fair 
Maid of Perth” or “Old Mortality” brings, to one who is no 
longer tempted to quicken his pace by the fascination of a story, 
pleasant thoughts of pleasant people, and sharp resentment for 
wicked ones—a mixed assembly, such as has made the world, 
everywhere and at all times, hopeful and fearful, a land whose 


clouds veil but do not extinguish its sunlight. 
18 
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Certainly, another want remains, beyond those either of work 
or relaxation, and that is of wsthetic pleasure. In one very 
important sense, this is the want of wants. The pietism and 
asceticism of religion often, it seems to me, arise in a narrow, 
privative way from the lack, in some one direction, of a truly 
spiritual, zesthetic elevation, a robust embodiment of divine af- 
fections in substantial, sensuous forms, The highest impulse of 
art is the realization of the least tangible tendencies of mind 
in suitable products, and this impulse is every way akin to true 
religion. Pietism may easily become severe, asceticism sour; 
but the outward movement of the mind toward things and per- 
sons that contain and express the subtilty of the divine thought, 
the delicate relish of the divine grace, can be neither the one nor 
the other. The pleasure of visible perfection in lower and higher 
forms is, after all, the one force which lifts us most certainly 
toward God. 

Strange as it may seem, Shelley has given me very uniformly 
the delight of the invisible, the spiritual, resolving itself, in rapid, 
creative touch, into distinct, changeable, evanescent, beautiful 
form. No English poet quite equals him in making way for his 
thought where no way is; in leaving a vivid trail of light behind 
him where no light was. He completes the illusion of his own 
sight with marvelous facility, and leaves the distinct mirage of 
his vision where the elements must almost instantly swallow it 
up again. The gossamer web of the spider floats in the air, 
invisible save from some one position, from which it gleams 
through its whole length, a fluctuating silver thread. No poet 
ever cast in the air lighter conceptions, or made them, from his 
own outlook, more fascinatingly visible. To turn Nature, in 
all her manifold forms, into the inexhaustible vocabulary of the 
spirit, so that the image and the feeling it utters float off together 
as a living thing, this is the unwearied inspiration of Shelley. 

Yet no mind is more alien to me than that of Shelley in 
some of its aspects. Of logical incoherence, inconsequential nar- 
rative, and thoroughly mistaken opinion, Shelley is a supreme 
example. Deep and pure in his own affections, he missed the 
first principles of purity and strength in the living world of 
men. He wandered like a lost, not a fallen, angel among the 
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evil passions of his kind, and understood nothing of their nature 
or their remedy. In his sympathetic rehearsal of the encounter 
of the serpent and the eagle, he takes part with the serpent, be- 
cause the facts symbolized are wholly misplaced in his mind. 
An error so deep as this would fatally have weakened another 
man—it weakened Byron; but Shelley escapes from it constantly 
into a region pure, creative, remote. In the freedom of his own 
free spirit, he mistook unlicensed activity for liberty, and resent- 
fully struggled with, and cast off, those social restraints which 
are, after all, the flowing garments of virtue. He regarded the 
law of life—not yet fully fitted to the life it expresses—as 
the bondage of life, and wandered backward toward that de- 
ceitful elysium with which imagination surrounds the primitive 
race. 

This error makes itself so far felt as to preclude that entire 
fellowship which is the inmost force of art. Wordsworth, though 
he rarely attains that bold, easy execution which is so habitual 
with Shelley, always evinces a health and integrity of feeling 
which make our sympathy complete. Actuality, fact—a suffi- 
cient rendering united to inner validity of thought—are of far 
more moment with him. When, therefore, we are satisfied, we 
are abundantly satisfied, and rest on intellectual soundness as 
well as on emotional tenderness. While, then, I should put 
Shelley and Wordsworth together as giving habitually the 
higher pleasures of spiritual art, taking but one of them, I 
should take Wordsworth without hesitation. 

If, now, I enumerate Mill, Mommsen, Amiel, Scott, and 
Wordsworth, as simply typical of those authors especially influ- 
ential with me, I still feel keenly the motley and insufficient 
assemblage they compose. Mill and Mommsen may stand for 
the insight and force of reason, Scott and Wordsworth for the 
interpenetration of the sensuous and the spiritual, the clear real 
and the clear ideal; while the “ Journal” of Amiel is a perpetual 
translation—somewhat morbid, somewhat narrow, but always 
penetrative—of events into the expression of a soul that easily 
overshadows them with its own experiences. One may not wish 
to listen long at any one time to such a translation, any more 
than one desires to tarry before a sunset, though he is fully sen- 
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sible of its beauty, and rejoices that it is habitually included in 
the course of nature. 

If one is to understand the relation of his life to books, he 
must see the grounds on which great, even the greatest, works 
are often omitted from influential forces, as well as why inferior 
ones are included among them. I have been a fairly faithful 
student—using the word in a subdued meaning—of Shakespeare, 
yet I cannot say that I am conscious that either thought or the 
form of thought with me has been sensibly affected by this fre- 
quent return of attention to the great dramatist. The stream 
that swells a river must run the same way with it, must empty 
into it. It is not the mountain on the horizon, no matter how 
bold its elevation, that lets its gentle and commanding influences 
rest, like an eternal presence, upon us, but the one under whose 
shadow we live, whose slopes we are constantly climbing, and 
with whose moods we are lovingly familiar. 

There must be a nearness in thought, a tenderness in insight, 
a concurrence in sentiment, a following of the mind’s own bent, 
before even excellence becomes influential. Flowers may have 
no advantage over birds, or birds over insects, or insects over 
rocks, as points of studious contact with nature, but contact es- 
tablished at one point puts limits on every other. Art, in its en- 
tire range, is open to our admiration, but admiration becomes 
enthusiasm, a deep and forceful current, only as it nourishes 
productive power. Such a work as Goethe's “ Faust ” may stand 
wholly apart from the beautiful things—-is lands inclosed in our 
own flow of life—which find reflection in our thoughts. 

Two authors, Carlyle and Emerson, spread a commanding 
influence over the very years in which the earlier and stronger 
intellectual sensibilities were awakened within me. Yet neither 


of them was of much moment in my experience. Carlyle always 
seemed to me to frame a new humbug for every humbug he 


plucked down, and a humbug quite as dangerous to the times 
present as the one demolished. It was the commonplace rather 
than the false which he attacked, and he substituted for it the 
extravagant and the grotesque. His perpetual and oftentimes 
petty explosives of words, phrases, thoughts, were wearisome to 
me : a package of crackers fired off in a barrel. 
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For Emerson I have always entertained a very different 
feeling. I have listened to him with much pleasure, and have 
felt the genuineness of his mind. And yet, his sudden insight 
and prophetic anticipation have always lacked for me that clear, 
extended, inner coherence which no intensity of light can re- 
place. This sufficient possession of the entire territory occupied, 
this extension of thought within itself, by which we lay down 
the bounds of our spiritual inheritance, are something far more 
than mere logic—a chain of fortresses stretching over a territory 
within easy range of each other. They may better be likened to 
the diffused, unequal, but marvelously united light which falls, in 
a moment of creation, on a landscape. Everything is coherent, 
interdependent, but with the most subtile interplay of a thousand 
variable relations. Such a landscape is far more than detached 
gleams of revelation; it is a complete presentation, palpitating 
with its own unity. The tendency of Emerson, not so much to 
dwell in a land of ideas as to move continually through it, made 
him too migratory for my intellectual household. I could 
hardly keep even a chamber for him, as did the Shunammite 
woman for Elisha. 

I ought to acknowledge the success, so far as I was con- 
cerned, of one piece of kindly legislation which the years have 
now nearly covered up. In my youth, the Legislature of New 
York provided town libraries, and the first installment, of some 
one hundred well-selected books, came, in their snug case and 
uniform binding, as a very attractive gift to our quiet little vil- 
lage, that had in it hardly the germs of intellectual life. I read 
every one, or nearly every one, of those books, and so also of 
those which followed. The plan, however, slipped from its ear- 
lier wise control ; the selection passed into the hands of town au- 
thorities, and the uniform binding and the uniform excellence 
disappeared together in democratic slush. The gift was the 
more welcome to me as my father’s library—that of a Presbyte- 
rian minister—was a bristling phalanx of puritanic writers. The 
eight volumes of Edwards’s works stood in the first rank, and 
were backed by other productions less able, but not lighter of 
digestion. My mother—my father died early—with a patient, 
humble, and devout mind, was able to derive daily and hourly 
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nourishment from Scott’s “Commentaries,” Doddridge’s “ Rise 
and Progress of Religion in the Soul,” and Baxter’s “ Saints’ 
Rest ;” but to me, even in moments of religious fervor, these 
books were always chips. They were the ever-returning, unde- 
niable proof of the depravity of the natural heart, that so obsti- 
nately rejected them. Nor was it because I was unwilling to 
put hard work upon them, if only it brought any return. To 
me, the best thing in this library was Edwards’s “ Treatise on 
the Will,” though I have cast that out, shred by shred, till not a 
trace of it remains in my spiritual constitution. 

This town library, therefore, from the outside world, was like 
fresh fruit to one long confined to sea fare. If one is at all of a 
positive nature, he cannot, to much profit, be sent on errands in 
the intellectual world. He must find his own food, and he is 
sure to know it when he finds it. If there is much to emphasize 
inheritance on the physical side of our constitution, there is al- 
ways very much on its spiritual side to declare both its primi- 
tive and acquired liberty. 

Books can only be profoundly influential as they unite them- 
selves with decisive tendencies. The fitting thoughts and feel- 
ings they contain are then like the dissolving snows of spring, 
that speedily fall into extemporized channels and living streams. 


The water-shed which ministers to one’s personal experience may 


have shorter and closer, or longer and more remote, lines, but 
wherever these divisions lie, most of the great storms that tra- 
verse the heavens, and the abundant showers that pour out of 
them, must still occur beyond their limits. It is then pre-emi- 
nently fortunate when the contributions to one’s life come from 
opposite and somewhat remote points, and the stream is kept 
fresh and full by distinct, yet converging, tendencies. I esteem 
it the one great piece of good fortune—divine grace—in my life, 
that a strong spiritual tendency has been matched in it with a 
real interest in the whole realm of facts, and that nothing known 
of God’s ways in the physical world has seemed to me to stand 
in any degree in conflict with what is truly known of his ways 
in the spiritual world. Nay, rather, the truest rendering of the 
one is always the deepest rendering of the other. 


JOHN Bascom. 
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In the history of religion there is nothing more astonishing, 
both to its friends and its foes, than the ineffectiveness of the 
heaviest argumentative bombardments in driving out faith in 
spiritual things from the stronghold of popular belief. When 
the agnostic peruses some new critique of the theistic argument 
or the latest examination of the belief in a future life, he throws 
his hat in the air in exultation, confident that the superstition 
cannot survive such another fatal exposure, and timid Christians 
themselves turn pale with apprehension of the coming downfall 
of the church. But when, the nine days’ wonder over, the new 
dialectical or scientific cannonade has passed by, the flag of 
Christian trust and hope is seen floating as jubilantly as ever 
over the ancient walls. The wise come to a recognition of the 
truth that it was not chiefly by logical or scientific scaling-ladders 
that man has mounted to the heights of religious conviction, and 
therefore that it avails little to pull them away. 

That from which religion ever wells up afresh from age to 
age is the spiritual capacity of humanity, sensitive to the sub- 
tile touches of the unseen world and the indwelling divine life. 
The laws of thought, within whose narrow circle logic is con- 
fined, make it difficult, if not impossible, to prove satisfactorily 
not a few of the propositions of theism. Nevertheless the forces 
of feeling and the tides of life, which are ever pressing us over 
the logical boundary-lines toward the Infinite, keep the sacred 
beliefs of religion perennially alive. Against all the subtilties 
of the dialecticians, in the face of all the discoveries of the scien- 
tists, the heart makes its undying protests. However little we 
may be able, in strictness of logic, to prove, the faiths of our 
higher nature remain with us, and we say, with England’s poet 
laureate, 
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I think we are not wholly brain, 
Magnetic mockeries; . . . 

Not only cunning casts in clay: 
Let Science prove we are, and then 
What matters Science unto men, 

At least to me?” 


Such is the flat defiance of the heart to the worst that 
logical analysis or physical investigation can do. 

Now, to the scientific man this seems sheer sentimentalism. 
In his opinion we have no business (the religious man no more 
than any one else) to introduce the agitations of the emotions to 
disturb the conclusions of the intellect. “Every one,” says 
Biachner, “may, of course, have convictions of the heart, but to 
mix them up with philosophical questions is unscientific.” The 
only question that the scientific world will admit as pertinent, in 
reference to the acceptance of a theory, is the question of its 
truth or falsehood. Ifa theory accords with reason or experi- 
ence, then it is true and is to be accepted. If it does not so ac- 
cord, then it is not true, and is to be rejected. The question of 
its pleasantness or unpleasantness to one’s tastes, prepossessions, 
or instincts is not to be considered for a moment. 

Now, to this demand for the pure truth, the simple fact, I 
entirely assent, and I say that religion also must assent. Truth 
is her sovereign, quite as much as that of science. It is “they 
that are of the truth,” said Christ, that “hear my voice.” The 
true Christian disciple is known by his allegiance to the genuine 
and the real, by the earnestness with which he seeks to conform 
his thought and faith to the actualities of the world. For a 
people that calls itself Christian to make pleasant falsities the 
objects of its worship, and “ make-believe” the staple of its re- 
ligion, would be the saddest spectacle the sun anywhere could 
shine upon. Truth, however distasteful, is better than the sweet 
poison of delusion. 

I accept truth, then, the evidence of the facts, as the one 
thing which should determine our faiths, But does this require 
that we should straightway dismiss all the instincts of the heart 
as incompetent to testify at all in religious things, and admit 
to the judicial balances only stone fossils and iced syllogisms? 
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Grant that truth is the one decisive thing, and the question 
arises at once, What is truth, and how can you determine it? 
The moment that you advance to the determination of this 
question, What is truth? you must recognize that there are 
many questions in which the accord or the discord of the theory 
with our native constitution is a most weighty consideration in 
determining what truth is. 

Facts are, indeed, what we must follow, but lumps of matter 
and vibratory motions, pressed plants and ticketed beetles, are 
not the only facts in existence. The inextinguishable longings 
of the human soul, from which religions spring, are also facts, 
and as good testimonies and signs in determining truth as bug 
or polyp is. Even in relation to a spider or a bee, statements in 
regard to their form, weight, color, and other material character- 
istics are not the only scientific facts of importance. The nat- 
uralist must record, as matter of equal or greater gravity, their 
mental qualities, the tastes of the one for insect prey, of the 
other for honey; the instinct of the one to spin its webs, of the 
other to build and stock its cells; the varied impulses that move 
each in their different ways of providing for the perpetuation of 
their respective species. 

So, in regard to man, a knowledge of his immaterial charac- 
teristics is still more essential to a full scientific knowledge of 
him than a knowledge of his material qualities. His desires and 
longings; those higher impulses that move him to acts which are 
incomprehensible, if his being is interpreted as a purely material 
one; those universal intuitions which are the very condition of 
observation and the justification of all reasoning, yet which pass 
quite beyond the strict boundaries of either logic or empiricism, 
these are the most important of all facts about him. And not 
only are they facts, but they are facts that speak of more than 
the character of their possessor. They are facts that disclose 
also the nature of the world in which he lives, and the nature of 
the beings with whom he is connected. 

Recall for a moment a few analogies. The building propen- 
sity which urges the tamed beaver, kept in a house, to strive 
continually to construct dams, would assure us, did we never 
directly observe the fact, of the flowing stream, which is the 
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creature's native haunt. The groping of the new-born lamb for 
the mother's dugs speaks plainly of the food there, meet for the 
satisfaction of its craving. The sexual appetite implies the an- 
swering sex; and the bird’s nest-building and brooding instinct 
is prophetic of the coming generation, and correspondent to its 
needs. Every part in nature, having been molded by the whole, 
speaks of that whole, and bids us believe that whatever is needed 
as its complement exists somewhere and somehow. If no tele- 
scope had yet revealed Neptune, nevertheless, the need of that 
additional planet to explain the perturbations of Uranus would 
assure astronomers of its existence. When an Agassiz discovers, 
on the summit of some mountain thousands of miles from the 
sea, the remains of creatures with gills and fins and swimming- 
bladder, he is sure of the existence in that place, at some past 
period, of the lake or sea to whose aquatic environment these 
organs are correlated. Why so? Simply because these creatures 
needed this watery element for the use of the organs with which 
we see them endowed. 

This is the customary method of scientific reasoning, a 
guiding principle of discovery in nature, viz., that nowhere in 
the world do we find a permanent general need in a living spe- 
cies unless there exists some supply adjusted to it. There is not 
a naturalist who thinks of disputing this, or who, if he did, 
could make a step of progress in his knowledge of ancient times. 
Now, this same law holds in the realm of human existence. 


Whatever needs man’s soul feels, whatever impulses are native 


to his spirit, whatever insights his spiritual vision can attain to, 
give evidence as to the real nature of the world in which he was 
developed and the real agency of the operations going on about 
him, equally significant and valid as the laws which the senses 
indicate or to which the reason testifies. 

But just here the scientific objector would doubtless inter- 
pose, and ask us if we are acquainted with the epoch-making 
work of Mr. Darwin and Mr. Spencer, and if we think that, in 
view of their discoveries, this argument still has force. Mr. 
Darwin and Mr. Spencer, our scientific friends assure us, have 
shown conclusively that instinct and intuition are mere products 
of multitudinous ancestral experiences, accumulated and fused 
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into these seemingly different things by the combined action of 
habit, association of ideas, and heredity. Though in the individ- 
ual they may seem innate, in the race they are not so, but are re- 
sults of its experience, developments of low, gross impulses, and 
therefore are not worthy to be taken as witnesses to the funda- 
mental truths of religion. Suppose we grant this origin of our 
cravings, instincts, and intuitions. Let our highest intuitions 
and aspirations, all the most delicate forms of the conscious life 
of to-day, be regarded as but the accumulated principal and 
interest of all that has been felt or known by every organism 
in the ascending line, from the primordial life-cell up to man. 
Grant all this, and what is the consequence? Does it over- 
throw the validity of our instinctive feelings and intuitive ideas ; 
or, rather, does it not solidly establish them? 

For what are the principles ruling in this development of the 
soul? First and foremost, the principle of adjustment of the 
inner to the outer, of the mental to the material. The very 
definition of life given by Herbert Spencer is, “ the continuous 
adjustment of internal relations to external relations.” We dis- 
tinguish between a live object and a dead one, Spencer points 
out, by noticing whether a change in its conditions will be 
followed by a change in the object itself. Stir it with a stick, 
or shout at it, and its immobility or its action tells us whether it 
is inanimate or animate. In the living organism, not only is 
there always some response to the outside world and its events, 
but there is a fitting response. The ruminating organs corre- 
spond to a flora of herbs and grass. The stinging contractile 
power of a polyp’s tentacles corresponds, says Spencer, to the 
sensitiveness and strength of the creatures serving it for prey. 
According to the need for more varied and more rapid adjust- 
ment of the internal relations to the outer relations, the inward 
organs are more and more complicated and efficient. The degree 
of life varies as the degree of correspondence, from the seaweed 
in its simple environment up to infinitely complex man, in his 
infinitely varied circumstances. Wherever there is a gap be- 
tween the inner and the outer relations, there the organism 
modifies itself to fit the circumstances, and to close up the gap. 
The touch of nature upon the living creature, and the response 
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of life to that physical impress, molds the two into harmony. 
The fur-clad northern animal sheds its fur in the south. The 
creature from a warm climate, thinly clad or naked, develops, 
in a colder zone, a warmer clothing. The greyhound, brought 
to the rarefied air of the Mexican table-land, unable in the first 
generation to exert itself as usual without panting and exhaus- 
tion, in the second generation unfolds a new breathing capacity, 
and regains the speed characteristic of the species. Spencer’s 
and Darwin’s works form a treasury of illustrations of this con- 
tinual adjustment of the organism to its environment. It is the 
very condition of the creature’s existence, says Mr. Darwin, that 
he shall exactly fit himself to the world about him. Death to 
his species, in the struggle for existence, is the sure penalty for 
not thus fitting himself to the facts of the world. He cannot 
varry any load of useless organ or faculty, or the extra weight 
will cause him to lose the race. 

Such, then, is the first great principle that governs in the 
evolution of life, viz., that life is constantly and necessarily cor- 
respondent to the universe without. Now, apply this to the 
question of religion, and what is its bearing? Only a new and 
stronger confirmation of our position, that the innate idea be- 
speaks an objective reality corresponding to it. The persistent 
inward state, the constant moral and spiritual needs of man, his 
ever-renewed beliefs (whatever they are), inform us of the per- 
sistent outward fact to which they are correlated. For did the 
external reality not exist the inward adjustment never would 
have arisen. Or, if by some chance it had come into existence, 
then, having no correspondent object to sustain, renew, and 
keep it true, it must, under the influence of the equilibrating 
tendencies, either pass away or shift its form, until it reached a 
state of natural equilibrium with its environment. 

Or, take the other great principle of the development theory, 
that of descent and heredity. Suppose, as this theory asks us 
to believe, that our religious intuitions and our moral sense are 
only refinements of our social instincts; and that these are but 


modifications of lower brute impulses; and these, again, have 
been derived and transformed, somehow, out of the attractions, 
repulsions, and other activities common to all matter and force. 
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Nay, we will suppose the truth even of Professor Huxley’s 
theory, that we are really only automata, that our feelings, 
thoughts, and aspirations are necessary results of the sum of mo- 
tions of matter and impulses of force in the midst of which they 
arise. We will look upon that which we call the soul as formed 
gradually from the necessary interaction of nature’s energies ; 
not as an existence of a different kind and substance, but only a 
subtler product of the cosmic forces, risen thus to consciousness. 
What follows, then? Is the logical result not this, that if we in- 
herit from the material world itself, its laws must be registered 
not only in our bodies but in our minds? Our consciousness, 
on this theory, is but the liberation of the dumb life and reason 
of the cosmos. The laws of the mind are its laws, precisely be- 
cause they were beforehand the laws of that greater whole, nat- 
ure, of which mind is but a more specialized part. A constant 
association in the heart’s instincts and wants implies a constant 
association in the outer world. 

The logical connection is a necessary one. For on this au- 
tomaton theory of the mind no free-will can disturb the neces- 
sary and proper conclusion. The general laws of the mind, the 
universal beliefs of man, whatever they are, must result from the 
primitive facts of the universe, with as little chance of error as 
in the calculations of a calculating machine from the data with 
which it starts. 

If, then, this human sensibility of ours, the first conscious 
expression of the hidden life forces of the universe, should 
shrink from such an idea as that of a personal God, and turn in- 
stinctively to views such as are offered us by the materialists, 
then, I admit, we ought to reject religion as false and accept 
atheism as true. But if, on the contrary, this inner force of 
nature, when liberated and expressed in the consciousness of 
humanity, with one general voice should be found confessing its 
natural belief in a Creative Mind; if, in its heart of hearts, it 
feels daily the need for such an object of worship and trust, 
and recoils with an unconquerable aversion from every godless 
theory, then we have, in such testimony of the heart, sound 
logical proof of the facts to which these instincts of the heart 
correspond, They testify to the existence, as facts in the en- 
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circling universe, of those grand realities which, by iterated 
and reiterated impressions on the plastic organization of man, 
have stamped upon it these ineffaceable ideas. If the thought 
of Infinity is indispensable in the ideal world, then it is an es- 
sential element in the real world. If we feel universally a power 
within ourselves, urging us to righteousness, then we know there 
is a power, not ourselves, working for that same righteousness. 

Do we find faith in a perfect Wisdom impressed on the sensi- 
tive tablets of our souls? Then there is implied, in that grand 
cosmic die that formed the impress, an equally infallible Intel- 
ligence. Do we find, again, within the evolved microcosm, man, 
an insatiable hunger for a fuller love and an imperative need of 
a more helpful sympathy than man can give? Then we may 
be sure that without, in the macrocosm that evolved the human 
miniature, there is the divine affection corresponding thereto. 

To ask, then, in regard to any theory proposed for our accept- 
ance, whether or not it is in harmony with our natural instincts, 
is not an illogical sentimentalism, but a consideration of real 
weight in deciding whether or not it is to be accepted as true. 
The instincts of the heart, the intuitions of the mind, the aver- 
sions and longings of the soul, afford indications not to be over- 
looked by any careful reasoner as to the great realities in the 
cosmos which have shaped and molded them. The latest scien- 
tific theories, instead of invalidating such testimony, approve its 
competency. Let us, then, turn to human nature, and see what 
its testimony really is. 

Is human nature adapted to atheism or to theism? Do ma- 
terialistic theories or religious convictions best satisfy the human 
heart? These questions need but a brief consideration, so pre- 
ponderantly do the facts all lie on one side. The whole history 
of humanity testifies to its religious tendencies and adaptations, 


and the violence to its highest instincts which every anti-relig- 


ious system offers. In every human soul there is a thirst for 
something above all that the senses can give. There is an at- 
traction to the Infinite and Perfect, and a groping after the sight 
and knowledge of it. The dimmest shadows of this fill man with 
awe and reverence. Impelled by sacred impulses, often scarcely 
understood, but still urging him on, man bows in worship to the 
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holy mystery. As the schoolhouse exhibits man’s desire for 
knowledge and the courthouse his sense of justice, so the edifice 
of prayer and praise, holiest structure in every land, witnesses 
to the religious instinct in man. It matters not what different 
forms these may have, the stone circle of the Druid or the pa- 
goda of China, the mosque of Islam or the cathedral of Christi- 
anity, they all give testimony to the same worshiping instinct. 

It will be objected, perhaps, that this religious wave is but a 
mere product of superstition, arising from ignorance of the laws 
of nature, and fear engendered by them. 

If it be a superstition, it is one shared by the most enlightened 
philosophers and men of science. A Bacon, a Leibnitz, a Pascal, 
a Locke, each has been its champion. A Herschel, a Newton, a 
Liebig, an Agassiz, a Faraday, each has owned its sway. It is the 
testimony of Professor Maudsley, a man by no means prejudiced 
in favor of religion, that “there is hardly one, if, indeed, there 
be even one, eminent inquirer who has denied the existence of 
God, while there is notably more than one who has evinced a 
childlike simplicity of faith.” 

There are, of course, some individuals—and possibly in the 
lowest ranks of humanity there may be one or two whole tribes 
(although the latest investigations tend to disprove this)—without 
any or with very little of the religious sentiment. So there are 
men who are color blind. So there are tribes who cannot count 
above ten, or discern the simplest musical discords or concords. 
But this does not prove the non-existence of color, harmonies of 
sound, or distinctions of number. It shows only in these men 
the undeveloped state of their natures and faculties. Neither 
do the few exceptions to the grand hymn of praise and prayer, 
lifted by man to God, disprove at all the native adaptation of 
man to religion, and his need of it. The worst unbelievers have 
yet had their beliefs. Accepted forms of theologic statements 
have been rudely uprooted by them, but the irrepressible relig- 
ious sense has blossomed in each with some new faith of the man’s 


own. Voltaire’s chapel at Ferney, with its famous inscription, 
“ Deo erexit Voltaire,” illustrated this in the last century, and in 
our own time the Positive Religion, organized by Auguste 
Comte, with its three daily services in adoration of collective 
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humanity, affords an even more striking illustration of the irre- 
pressible force of man’s religious instincts. 

Suppose a statesman, founding a new state, should take as its 
foundation principles like these: ‘‘ No belief in God or a future 
state is to be tolerated under this government; no worship of 
any superhuman being is to be allowed; all efforts at spiritual 
perfection, or the gratification of the religious sentiments, are to 
be as far as possible suppressed; men must remember that they 
are but more-developed brutes, and each must look out for his 
own gratification and the furtherance of his self-interest ;” who 
would be wild enough to expect to make a nation live and prosper 
on such a basis? As Robespierre told the French Jacobins with 
reference to this very point: “If there were no God in existence, 
it would be necessary to the national well-being to invent one.” 

Or take but a few of the common test experiences of life. 
When the sobbing wife looks upon the grave of the beloved 
partner of her life; when the young man is sore beset by the se- 
ductions of unlawful passion; when the martyr to truth sees the 
blazing pyre staring him in the face, unless he will forswear his 
honest convictions—which is it that in such crises best meets the 
needs of the heart? Which is it that responds to any man’s 
sense of fitness or justice—to know that this world is the king- 
dom of an Almighty God, whose attributes are those of wisdom, 
love, and holiness, a God who will conquer finally all evil, help 
the struggling, and reward the upright, if not here, then in a more 
blessed hereafter; or, on the other hand, to believe that “the 


universe is simply an endless coil of antecedents and consequents, 
unwinding from the drum of time by unchangeable law ; a mon- 
strous engine of matter and force, grinding on remorselessly, 
caring not whom it kills, utterly unguided, unheeding, unknow- 


ing”? Can any one doubt which of these answers alone corre- 
sponds to the native instincts of man, alone is adjusted to those 
characters of humanity impressed by the grand seal of nature? 

Such is the indispensable need of God felt by the human 
heart. Such are the religious instincts of man, not to be denied 
without working deepest misery and mischief. Now, which- 
ever of the two opposite theories of the formation of these 


natural needs and instincts we adopt; whether we say, as the 
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theist has formerly done, that they are formed by God himself, 
or whether we take the position of the evolutionists, that they 
are formed by the persistent molding power of nature over the 
individual, by the reiterated impressions upon successive genera- 
tions of the surrounding universe (continuous correspondence 
with which is the very condition and essence both of life and 
mind)—on either theory it is impossible to believe that these 
God-desiring impulses are contradictions of the reality of nature. 
Can it be thought, for a moment, that these inborn affirmations of 
the soul within man, and of the Over-Soul without him, are 
organized delusions on the part of nature, are falsehoods persist- 
ently renewed by the universe in the formation of every fresh 
organism ? To believe that were suicidal to all reasoning, to 
every system of thought. But if that be incredible, if that 
cannot be accepted, there is no alternative except to recognize in 
this universal outcry of heart and flesh for the living God, in 
this instinctive faith in spiritual things, ever springing up 
afresh, however much it may be trampled upon, a sure attesta- 
tion of the infinite and eternal realities correspondent to them. 


: JAMES T. BrxBy. 
1 





THE ATTITUDE OF RUSSIA. 


It happened once that, during two weeks passed on board 
an Austrian steamer, one of them spent in quarantine in the 
harbor of Trieste, a Russian diplomat and myself occupied the 
same stateroom. The quarantine buildings being new and 
damp, we obtained leave to make our quarantine on board, and 
were thus shut up to each other’s society. His cigars gave out, 
and nothing that he would smoke was attainable. I had re- 
ceived a large package of the choicest Turkish cigarettes, as a 
bon voyage, from the Nazir of the schools of St. Sophia and Ach- 
met. I presumed the giver had an axe to grind, though I did 
not discover it. I had determined to bring them to a smok- 
ing friend in Boston, but now I pressed them upon my Russian 
fellow-passenger. 

Now, whether it was smoke or quarantine that brought us 
together I cannot say, but we became unreservedly sociable; the 
reticence of the past week on political matters disappeared. Rus- 
sia, the Crimean War, Turkey, England, Germany, were the sub- 
jects of our six days’ symposium. I assumed, generally, the part 
of a learner; asked questions and made suggestions, without ever 
positively opposing his views, even when I deemed them most 
extravagant. He spoke freely of England as our natural enemy; 
and wondered that we did not form a coalition against her, at 
the close of our war, in order to punish her. He declared she 
was hated by every country in Europe; and he believed Amer- 
ica might find an opportunity to inflict upon her a very great 
punishment. To the Russian mind, force is the only instru- 
ment of justice. And it is curious to see how every Russian 
official takes it for granted, in conversing with an American, 
that we are both the natural enemies of England and attached 
friends of Russia; for are we not both young and vigorous, and 
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with a great future; too far apart to have any rivalries; both 
having the same economical system of protection, which Eng- 
land is resolved to break up? 

The chief topics of discussion were, the Crimean War and its 
results to Russia; the liberation of the serfs; the future policy 
toward Constantinople and Europe, and the ultimate humiliation 
of England. The conversations took place in 1871; and, from 
all my reading and observation since, I am convinced that the 
gentleman gave frankly and honestly his views of the subjects 
in hand. With regard to the Crimean War in general, he said: 
“It was the one grand mistake of our Czar Nicholas. We shall 
never move again direct upon Constantinople: that would rouse 
all Europe against us; and, just now, Europe is ‘too many for 
us.’ Nevertheless, the Crimean War was of infinite advantage 
to Russia. It has changed her policy and character, both in war 
and peace.” 

To my question as to how Russia's policy in war was changed, 
his reply was: “In very many respects. We saw, for example, 
that the Allies had soldiers who knew how to fight as ours did 
not. We had not enjoyed the privilege of fighting with English 
and French troops for many years. Our soldiers are as brave as 
the bravest. But a Russian regiment will stand up in its shoes, 
and be shot down, to a man, unless some competent officer gives 
the word of command to change position. The Russian soldier 
never retreats, except by a Russian order. The English and 
French soldiers would take advantage of the ground, or fall flat 
on their bellies, and keep up a very destructive fire, in compara- 
tive safety. But especially the Battle of Inkerman taught us 
the supreme value of soldiers who know, of themselves, how to 
fight most effectively. That battle was a great surprise and 
disappointment to us. Our General Liiders had caught the 
English napping on the heights of Inkerman. Their general 
had occupied the place with a force sufficient to protect the flank 
of the besiegers; but he had thrown up no intrenchments, and a 
height in his rear was not occupied. General Liiders sent a 
battery of forty pieces of light artillery to occupy that eminence. 
The night was dark and foggy. The wheels of the gun-carriages 
and caissons were covered with braided straw, and outside of 
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that wound with cord, so as to make no noise on the stone pave- 
ment to alarm the enemy. This was all accomplished with perfect 
success. The English pickets must have been asleep. General 
Liiders marched out in the night, with thirty thousand choice 
troops, in three columns, to scale the heights, while the battery 
in the rear would demoralize the English force. 

“His columns were at first covered by a dense fog. But so 
soon as the English could see them approaching, they spread 
out into a long open line of battle, and poured a most destruc- 
tive fire into the Russian flanks, as they slowly toiled up the 
hill. As they approached the summit—having almost reached 
it, in fact, with terrible loss—the long line of battle was suddenly 
transformed into three assaulting columns, and their advantage 
of ground was such that ours were compelled to retreat to the 
bottom of the hill. The second charge fared the same. The 
third charge, with re-enforcements, would have been successful, 
and then Liiders would have taken the French in flank, and 
would have raised the siege; but this resistance of the English 
gave time for the French to come on with overwhelming force, 
and Liiders was driven back to the cover of the forts. Great 
admiration was expressed at the manner in which the English 
soldiers fought. They were so quick, rapid, and yet cool. They 
apparently knew their work as well without officers as with. 
On all the prisoners, and on all the bodies that our men stripped, 
was found a small book of military directions for the common 
soldier, telling him what to do, on the march, in bivouac, in 
camp, and on the battlefield; how to judge of the distance of 
the enemy, to adjust the sight of his rifle, ete. Now, were I to 
say to you that the Battle of Inkerman led to the emancipation of 
the serfs, you would think it, perhaps, an extravagance?” 

“T certainly should,” I replied, “seeing that the serfs were 
not freed until five or six years afterward; and, in the mean- 
time, Russia had taken her revenge in the Sepoy Rebellion.” 

Laughing at that, and neither admitting nor denying it, he 
continued: ‘“ Nevertheless, itdid! Or, I might say, the whole war 
led to the abolition of serfdom, in the interests of the army.” 
But when I objected that the emancipation of the serfs was all 
over the world esteemed an act of pure philanthropy, he replied 
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with a smile: “ We are quite willing Europe should understand 
it so. But the true reason, in the mind of our Czar, and in the 
minds of his generals, was, that Russia might have an educated 
soldiery ; a soldiery that can read and understand military in- 
structions, and can fight with the same intelligence and skill as 
the English and French.” His judgment of the Turkish army 
was that “the Turkish soldiers fight well, but their officers are 
generally poltroons!” “Omar Pasha and Mousa Pasha?” I in- 
terposed. “Omar Pasha,” he replied, “ was a Slav, not a Turk; 
and Mousa Pasha had two English officers with him at Silistria. 
I repeat, the Turkish officers are generally poltroons. It is the 
rank and file that do the mischief.” 

As he was not disposed to discuss Silistria, the sorest spot to 
the Russian in the Crimean War, I did not press it. He spoke at 
great length of the emancipation of the serfs, and of the Czar’s 
efforts to educate the boys of, say, forty millions of an unlettered 
peasantry, for the purpose of having an intelligent, efficient fight- 
ing army. Every commune was required to build a schoolhouse ; 
and leave was given to cut the timber on government lands. 
Some eighty thousand schoolhouses were built, as by magic. For 
the communes, being allowed to cut a certain number of trees, 
would double the number, and protect themselves by universal and 
concerted testimony to the correctness of the count. He declared 
that the lower grades of “tchinoviks” (officials) surpass all 
men in deception, always faithful to each other as against the 
supreme government. 

“But where were eighty thousand, or even eight thousand, 
teachers to be obtained? The Czar forgot that an imperial ukase 
could not produce them; and the whole thing proved a miserable 
failure. If any young man had sufficient education to teach even 
a common school, he could get twice the wages in some mercan- 
tile or industrial establishment that he could get asa teacher. The 
priests were required to become teachers; but they were so often 
lazy, drunken, and stupid, that scholars would not attend. The 
moujiks petitioned the emperor to be relieved of the burden of the 
increased taxation caused by the schools. They were very sternly 
rebuked. Then the schoolhouses began to burn up in a very 
mysterious manner. Communes were punished for this ; and then 
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the buildings of the nobles began to burn; and the government, 
fearing a ‘fire-raising,’ receded from severe measures.” 

“Ts, then, the object abandoned?” I asked. “By no means. 
Russia never abandons what she really undertakes; and the edu- 
cation of her soldiers is a matter of fixed policy. The govern- 
ment has now begun the work it should have done first of all. 
It has established normal schools, to which every commune must 
send two or three boys; and, on completion of their course, they 
will become the teachers of their own communes. The only 
obstacles to a great and rapid success are the low rate of wages 
paid to teachers, and the indifference of the people, most of whom 
prefer ignorance to learning. But Russia will ultimately have— 
not in this generation, perhaps not in this century, but in the 
end—a soldiery as intelligent and as well educated for war as the 
soldiers of England, France, or Germany. And then, Russia 
will have her rights! We needed all the losses, disappointments, 
and upheavings of the Crimean War—and nobody out of Russia 
knows how great they were—to put us on the right path of sure 
and stable progress. England sought to cripple us, but we are 
now stronger than ever.” 

With regard to Constantinople, it was, he declared, the policy 
of Russia to make no direct attack upon it. “Constantinople,” 
said he, “is destined to be ours; but we shall have it by envelop- 
ment. European Turkey is so largely Slavic that we shall expand 
into all that region; and the peoples, Roumanians, Bulgarians, 
Bosnians, Servians, will all be one with us, to the banks of the 
Dardanelles and Seaof Marmora. Nothing can keep Russia back 
in that direction. The people are already Russian. They will 
welcome us as deliverers from the Turks. Europe can never ob- 
ject to the gradual and healthy expansion of an empire. If any 
nation seizes upon any great strategic point, then it becomes a 
European question. Russia attempted that, and will never re- 
peat her mistake. But, when Russia shall have gradually ex- 
panded into European Turkey on one side, and into Asiatic 
Turkey on the other, so as to envelop Constantinople, into whose 
hands will it fall? The wisest and most moderate statesmen of 
Russia know well that she is not yet ready for that great posses- 
sion. To have it now might cause great and dangerous divisions. 
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The later it comes the better. It is the military element of the 
government that is rash and impatient. But our Czar will never 
be forced by it into conflicts with Europe.” 

To the question whether the Russians, after they have become 
masters of Constantinople, will stop there, he replied: “ Constan- 
tinople will give to Russia certain rights, for which she must 
contend until she attains them. She must have a free, untram- 
meled passage through the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles for her 
commerce and her fleet, with no frowning forts on their shores. 
When Russia has all that, there is one thing further. We shall 
then dispute with England the passage through Egypt, if we do 
not get her Indian Empire through Afghanistan. That, Russia 
is bound to have, because she alone knows how to govern the 
people of the empire. England is exhausting and impoverish- 
ing them. She has forfeited her right to India by establishing a 
government which is simply robbery. Her own authorities con- 
fess that an average of half a million people a year die of starva- 
tion. England’s free trade, which curses every country upon 
which it is forced, has destroyed the native industries; and the 
land, and everything else but imports, are taxed to the last degree. 
The farmer cannot live, because the land is taxed up to the en- 
tire value of the crop. The cultivation of opium and cotton has 
been greatly stimulated, to the exclusive benefit of the English. 
One of their own governors has declared that one-third of the 
people never have a full meal, from the cradle to the grave, and 
another third is struggling for existence, with no hope of rising. 
Well, this will all work in our favor, when the time comes. 
It will not be difficult to start a revolution among a starving 
people.” 

When I remarked, of the building of railroads and great 
works of irrigation, that these must be of vast benefit to the 
people, he declared them to be, “ aw contraire, the heaviest curses 
of the people. They are sources of vast wealth to England, or 
to Englishmen; but you have only to know how these works 
are built to understand the matter. English capitalists furnish 
the funds, and the government of India guarantees six per cent. 
yearly on the bonds. The more the works cost the better for 
the capitalists. Magnificent works are built, with lavish expen- 
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diture. The returns by traffic are from one to two per cent. ; 
the land is taxed forthe rest. When the English have expended 
a hundred millions upon these great works, it makes a fine sound. 
But when the wretched natives have to pay four or five millions 
of interest annually, it is not strange that half a million souls die 
annually of starvation. Besides, the English government in 
India is enormously expensive. Its officials amass fortunes, to 
be expended in England. By this great official class, more than 
twenty millions are drained annually from India and transferred to 
England. And this official class, too, is excessively proud and 
contemptuous toward the natives, who in turn fear but hate 
them. When the day comes, three-fourths of the population of 
India will welcome revolution. We shall not have to conquer 
India. We shall only have to help the natives expel the Eng- 
lish. When that time comes, England will have to retire from 
dictating her policy to the weaker nations. Her selfishness and 
‘cheek’ are insufferable. She knows that she impoverishes 
every nation upon which she imposes her system—as Turkey, 
Egypt, India; and yet she has the ‘cheek’ to press it upon 
other nations, ‘for their good.’ Pray, where is the nation that 
has been benefited by England's free trade? All Europe has 
rejected it. Only ignorant and subject peoples have accepted it. 
She is nothing but a great manufacturing and commercial com- 
pany, with a great navy as commercial agent. The smaller na- 
tions fear her; all nations hate her.” 

I was much struck with the candor with which he replied to 
my question as to whether his views did not imply that Russia 
is to have a mere military life for generations to come: “That 
is our destiny. We are forced to take the course we do. We 
have no choice. We are an empire of vast strength, with no 
chance to use it. We shall reach our legitimate position only 
when we have Constantinople and the Straits. Until then we 
are compelled to be a military nation. We shall develop our 
army into a million well-armed and well-trained soldiers, and we 
shall have eighty thousand officers, with three or four millions 
of reserves. The cost will be enormous, but we have no choice. 
Our territory is vast; and we may have to act with force at far- 
distant points, at one and the same time.” 
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I asked him whether the people of Russia were contented to 
bear such heavy burdens. “There we have the advantage over 
all our neighbors,” he replied. “We have no proletariat; we 
have no paupers; every commune takes care of all its members; 
the land is owned in common, and every one has enough for his 
support. The mouwjiks (peasants) are the most loyal and con- 
tented people in the world. What you hear about Nihilists is 
extravagant. There are a few writers and a few people of some 
intelligence—doctors, students, discharged officers—who have 
formed a secret society, of malignant intentions, but with little 
force. [1871.] Russia is strong in a loyal people as no other 
nation is. The Nihilists are all enthusiasts or fools. They try 
to make capital out of the great increase of the army; but all 
men of sense know that this is inevitable. Until Russia shall 
escape from her present restricted situation, the army and 
navy must be the chief objects of her regard. As to the 
navy, Russia now considers herself free from the disgraceful 
article of the Peace of Paris. Gortschakoff agreed with Bis- 
marck to keep the rest of Europe quiet while France and Ger- 
many should settle their affairs between themselves; and Bis- 
marck agreed to sanction the abolition of the said article. 
Russian diplomats rejoiced in this bargain, as a great triumph 
of Russian diplomacy. They were sure that the two powers 
would fight to the last with supreme desperation. Russia would 
have an opportunity to come in when both should be exhausted, 
and arrange matters in her own interest. But, instead of all 
this, France was crumpled up as one would crumple up an 
empty egg-shell, and Germany became consolidated, and stronger 
than both the empires were before the war.” 

Another thing my diplomat friend did not like, namely, the 
handling of the German armies. “The forces, great or small, 
always reached their destination precisely as Moltke placed 
them on his chart. No army was ever handled like this Ger- 
man army. Its movements were like those of accurately con- 
structed, well-oiled machinery. Our generals move large forces 
and heavy material; but if they are only one or two days be- 
hind the appointed time, they consider it an achievement. The 
whole German army can be hurled upon the point that Moltke 
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chooses, and at the very moment that he designates. The Rus- 
sian army has not reached that grade yet, but will reach it in 
time. The Russians now feel that Gortschakoff made a very 
poor bargain after all.” 

Germany he regarded as the only great power that Russia 
need care for. ‘“ But before long the Slavic race will outnumber 
the German, two to one. Our population is now more than eighty 
millions. By the close of this century it will be one hundred and 
twenty millions, leaving out of consideration additions by con- 
quest. The future of Europe lies between the German and Slavic 
races. But Russia does not aspire to universal dominion. She 
aspires to Asiatic dominion; orrather, I should say, predominance. 
She would govern India by established native governments, in 
strict alliance with her, and in sympathy with her measures. Those 
governments would soon find their interest and safety to accord 
with Russian direction. Industries would revive, and be protected. 
And that great empire, after emerging from the bankruptcy in 
which England will leave it, will add something of value to the 
commerce of the world, and to the power of Russia. England 
is so greedy of gain that she is willing to paralyze and bankrupt 
any nation, if she can get possession of its industries, and rob it 
of its wealth. Russia will restore to India a prosperity she can 
never enjoy under English oppression.” 

I have endeavored to compress into the least possible space 
the views of an intelligent and trusted Russian official of 1871. 
What light do the events of fifteen subsequent years throw upon 
these views? They are shown to be, in general, sagacious, and 
inspired by a true insight into Russian politics. The position of 
Russia toward England is not exaggerated; nor can it change. 
The interests, or the supposed interests, of these two countries do 
of necessity clash, so long as each aims to rule by force. England 
will never yield her predominance on the ocean, nor will she cease 
to hold the weaker nations in subserviency. Russia aims at India 


and Constantinople; and her success would bring England very 
low. Whatever may be her treaties, Russia marches on toward 
Afghanistan and Constantinople. England is feverish and wor- 
ried, and hardly knows what todo, except to hold on to Egypt 
and the Suez Canal, while reiterating her promises to give them 
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up. The relations of the two countries were never more strained 
than at present. 

My Russian friend’s views of England’s government of India 
seemed exaggerated and unjust, at the time; but they have been 
confirmed by many English writers since that date. Mr. Hynd- 
man’s able articles in the “ Nineteenth Century,” in 1878, and sub- 
sequent years, prove the utter impoverishment of large masses of 
the people. He styles it “ bleeding to death.” He gives nearly 
the same view with the Russian gentleman of the oppressive tax- 
ation caused by great public works, the profits of which go ex- 
clusively to England. The London “Spectator” confesses that 
taxation is so heavy that another turn of the screw cannot be 
borne; and predicts an approaching catastrophe. The Russian 
understood India better than the English of thatday. The proud 
disdain of the English official class, in its treatment of the natives, 
is testified to by many recent English writers; and dire results 
are predicted from it. The Russians have carefully noted every 
feature of the English rule. Nothing has escaped their notice. 

The liberation of the serfs as a military measure will be ques- 
tioned by many. It spoils a pretty fiction about a grand act of 
philanthropy. But Russian writers of late years have had the 
same view. It was undoubtedly the ulterior design of the gov- 
ernment, though not the one put forth. At first, it was believed 
that Alexander II. would have a peaceful and happy reign. His 
subjects all rejoiced in the hope and expectation of lighter taxes, 
less conscriptions of youth from the commune into the army, and 
an era of universal prosperity. But these extravagant expecta- 
tions received successive and heavy shocks. First, the govern- 
ment repudiated half its war debt, by making a foreign loan, and 
buying up its own paper at fifty per cent. discount. Second, it re- 
armed its whole army with the most improved weapons known 
to Europe. It spent vast sums upon its arsenals. It established 
the most expensive and most perfect schools of mechanical engi- 
neering. The student was made to work through as well as study 
through every branch. The classroom and the workshop were 
side by side. From the mining and smelting of the ore, up 
through all the processes, to the finished implement of war or 
industry, the students studied and worked, and thus were eye, 
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hand, and brain educated together. It is the most perfect, as 
well as the most expensive, system ever known. In this way, 
Russia, after many failures, has supplied herself with accomplished 
engineers. Nicholas tried to make engineers by a ukase; Alex- 
ander IL. by a long and painful process of education. The one 
failed, but the other succeeded. The Russian Department in our 
Centennial building in Philadelphia had splendid specimens of 
Russian students’ work. Third, to the disappointment of all 
who hoped for peace and progress, the army was increased be- 
yond all precedent, and conscriptions swept the communes as 
never before. It was gradually raised to seven hundred and fifty 
thousand on a peace footing, with three millions of reserves, and 
eighty thousand officers. Nor did it stop there. It is now one 
million, as my friend the diplomat said it was destined to be. 

So soon as the crushing weight of this renewed “ militarism ” 
was felt, and its steady increase foreseen, Nihilism lifted its head 
with vengeful aspect. Alexander II. was fiercely accused of re- 
pudiating all the early professions which had made him the idol 
of his people. The secret police arrested, tortured, and executed 
many, both men and women; and thousands of the suspected 
were exiled to Siberia. They suffered with a strange intrepidity. 
At length their black deed was accomplished! To Alexander 
IL, it was the result of the use he made of the lessons of the 
Crimean War. Russian writers, outside of Russia, have made us 
familiar with this episode of Russian history. 

It will be thought by some that the Russian diplomat showed 
himself not versed in the policy of his government when he as- 
serted that the Czar would never attack Constantinople directly. 
For, after the fall of Plevna, the Russian army rushed across the 
Balkans upon Constantinople, and were only prevented from 
taking it by the timely arrival of the English fleet. This foolish 
and infamous move was never contemplated by the civil govern- 
ment, which intended to expand into Bulgaria, and there stop 
and wait for some future move. The rush was an inspiration of 
the military power; it brought humiliation, and forced retreat 
even from Bulgaria, and occasioned immense loss. It aroused 
Europe again, and was one of the most stupid moves Russia 
ever made. She is now playing her part cautiously, in order to 
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get back into Bulgaria without arousing Europe, and thus to 
recover what she lost by her greatest of blunders. 

The diplomat’s confidence in the loyalty of the peasantry 
was, unquestionably, deserved. His boast of “no proletariat,” 
“no pauper millions,” is less satisfactory. The huge army, the 
constant conscriptions, the re-arming, the vast accumulations of 
the “heavy material” of war at many points, the reconstruction 
of Sevastopol, the building of a navy, the constantly increasing 
supply of Gatling and Krupp guns, the dark and moody isola- 
tion of the Czar, and the scandalous corruption and bribery 
prevalent in official circles, high and low, have contributed to 
make the condition of the peasantry almost hopeless. Their 
predicted education has made little progress. The new recruits 
for the army from the provinces, chiefly Slavic, give a low per- 
centage—only three or four—that know how to read. The more 
hopeful and effective education of the Russian soldiers is in the 
barracks, where a system is carried out under military law. 

The Russian Empire presents to us the amazing spectacle of 
the greatest empire in the world, having vast and inexhaustible 


resources above and beneath the soil, and enjoying, moreover, 


a perfect immunity from attack by any possible enemy, yet de- 
voting all her energies to war. She squanders her marvelous 
resources, even to the impoverishment of her people, in the 
accumulation of means for the destruction of life and all its 


material values. Europe feels compelled, in a measure, to fol- 
low her example. 


And this is modern civilization ! 


Cyrus HAMLIN. 





A NEW EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 


At the formation of the Federal Government under the Con- 
stitution it was natural that the administrative bureaus should 
be few in number and simple in character. With the increase 
in the wealth and population of the country new varieties of du- 
ties have arisen, calling for the formation of new bureaus. The 
extraordinary development of the nation under a century of con- 
stitutional rule has necessitated, for the performance of adminis- 
trative duties, the gradual erection of a vast and cumbrous ma- 
chine; and as it has arisen by additions to the original simple 
apparatus which served the early administrations, it would be a 
matter of wonder if, after a century of experience, great improve- 
ments could not be introduced. Simplicity in machinery means 
economy and an increase in effective work. To apply this prin- 
ciple to the governmental machine would seem eminently proper, 
now that the annual expenses of running it are so large as to 
vie in amount with the cost of maintenance of the greatest mo- 
narchical governments. Among the duties of our Federal Goy- 
ernment there is a class necessitating large annual expenses of 
administration, which may be called the Civil Public Works. 
These are: 

Ist. The Improvement of Rivers and Harbors, which, by 
precedent only, is in the hands of the Secretary of War, and 
carried on by the Engineer Corps of the Army. 

2d. The Coast and Geodetic Survey, under a bureau attached 
to the Treasury Department. 

8d. The Geological Survey. 

4th. The Survey of the Public Lands, both of these last be- 
ing under the Interior Department. 

5th. The vast system of Public Buildings, embracing the 
erection and repairs of national edifices in the capital, and the 
building and repair of custom-houses, post-offices, and court. 
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rooms throughout the entire country. Most of this work is 
under the control of the Treasury Department. 

6th. The Meteorological or Weather Bureau, in the hands of 
the War Department, because the idea of collecting and uttering 
the data originated in the brain of a clever army officer, who 
organized the Signal Service of the Army, and became head of a 
bureau for its administration. 

7th. The Agricultural Bureau, belonging to the Department 
of the Interior. 

8th. The Bureau for the Administration of the Light-house 
System, which is an appendage to the Treasury Department. 

9th. The National Observatory, which, with its varied du- 
ties, is assigned to the Navy Department; a disposition which 
could hardly be explained without going into a history of the 
passage of the law creating the bureau. 

10th. The Bureau of Patents, one of the largest and most 
important of the administrative bureaus of the government. 
This is under the Interior Department. 

11th. The Inspection of Hulls and Boilers of Steamers, under 
laws and regulations for the protection and preservation of life 
and property afloat; a branch controlled by the Treasury De- 
partment. 

12th. The Bureau of Pisciculture. 

Taken together, these bureaus perform a large and most im- 
portant part of the administrative work of the government, and 
the duties are eminently scientific in character, though the range 
of scientific knowledge required for all is not great, and is em- 
braced by the course of studies of both of the national acade- 
mies and many other institutions of learning in this country. 
But, taking the bureaus separately, it will be found that with 
several the limits of duties are loosely laid down, causing an 
overlapping of jurisdiction, which brings about, in many cases, 
duplication of work, and engenders between rival bureaus strife 
and unseemly snatching for the congressional appropriations. 
A careful study of this subject brings to light a want of 
order and system utterly opposed to economy and efficiency. It 
would at once occur to any person of administrative experience 
that the first step toward reform would be made by consolidat- 
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ing all these scientific bureaus under one head, forming a new 
executive department, presided over by a secretary, who should 
be a member of the cabinet of the President. Under such a 
system, with a complete set of regulations, and well-defined lim- 
its of bureau duties, all conflicting interests would at once die 
out and a harmonious whole be created. 

The rise of the present methods for doing administrative 
work has been natural. There was, at first, a want of administra- 
tive experience in both the legislative and executive departments, 
and there was in addition a natural repugnance to copying the 
methods of administration employed by other governments so 
different in character. Besides, wherever, as in our government, 
the power resides in the people, and wherever a large class of 
citizens come to live by politics as a trade, the requirements of 
party and party workers interfere to prevent a practice of 
economy, and a simplification of the methods of administration. 
This, as the nation has advanced in civilization and popula- 
tion, has given to us many new bureaus with ill-defined duties, 
and loose and crude of structure—defects not of great moment 
in the early days of the republic, but now seriously interfering 
with the economical and effective working of the administrative 
machinery. Members of both branches of the National Legisla- 
ture, influenced by partisan motives or the desire to serve friends, 
are constantly intervening to make new divisions or new bureaus, 
thus increasing the chaotic condition. Such ignoble motives 
often lead to unjust and groundless attacks upon bureaus which 
have not, perhaps, been controlled by persons of importance in 
the political field. As a general rule, when a vacancy occurs at 
the head of one of these scientific bureaus, the first question 
asked, with reference to a candidate, is one of politics, and if the 
requisite scientific qualifications happen to be found in the suc- 
cessful applicant the administration gets a certain amount of 
undeserved credit. The exceptions are nearly all found among 
those bureaus which in the law of organization contained some 
check to indiscriminate appointments. 

Taking the foregoing statements as a postulate, it follows 
that some change is desirable in the method of carrying on our 
civil public works. Asan example of continuous maladministra- 
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tion, take the class of public works coming under the head of 
“The Improvement of Rivers and Harbors.” In opposition to 
the views of many able constitutional lawyers, and the early ten- 
ets of the Democratic party in its days of “strict construction,” 
Congress finally assumed that money could be properly appro- 
priated for such improvements under the clause of the Constitu- 
tion giving to it the power to regulate commerce; and this one 
subject has now become of sufficient importance to justify the 
creation of a committee in the House of Representatives, having 
charge of this question and no other. Enlightened and conscien- 
tious legislation would at once have created an administrative 
bureau to carry on such works. To such bureau would neces- 
sarily attach so much prestige and authority that it would natu- 
rally become a guide to legislation in deciding what rivers and 
harbors were fit subjects for improvement, both in the interests of 
commerce and the national defenses. Its plans and estimates 
would be regularly submitted, and, works once begun, the appro- 
priations should be continued to completion, and then the bu- 
reau should have supervision over them to prevent deteriora- 
tion arising from wanton action or neglect. That was required 
from a business point of view. What is the history of this class 
of works? 

Congress has retained, as it had the constitutional right to do, 
the selection of the localities to be improved. Appropriations 
have been made without the slightest regard to the merits of the 
question, but to conciliate the political influence of the locali- 
ties. Appropriations have been made and works begun, and sus- 
pended because the appropriations were discontinued when the 
localities had lost their political influence, and thus money has 
been squandered. As a rule, the sums thus set apart have been 
given to the Corps of Engineers to expend, but the estimates from 
that bureau are never followed, and in many cases the Chief of 
Engineers has not authorized the expenditure of appropriations, 
made on a pro rata plan, because, being insufficient in amount 
for any beneficial purpose, the expenditure would be a waste 
of public money. Completed works are abandoned, and dete- 
rioration, from neglect and other causes, naturally goes on until 
such time as the local interests can, through their representa- 

20 
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tives, get new appropriations, far exceeding the cost of proper 
maintenance, had it been ordered. While, as has been said, 
custom has given these expenditures to the Corps of Engineers, 
Congress may at any time divert any or all of the items of the ap- 
propriations to any other bureau, or to any individual, for expen- 
diture. It can, as it has done, direct contracts to be made with 
any specified individual, and can, as it has also done, on the ap- 
plication of such individual, modify a contract, to the detriment 
both of the people’s treasury and the interests of commerce and 
navigation. 

From the standpoint of a false political creed it is easy to see 
why Congress should have retained the selection of the rivers 
and harbors that were to be the objects of improvement, and 
why the evils described should have followed such action. If 
the sums of money absolutely squandered in those various ways 
should be collected in a table, the reason would be apparent why 
no subject annually brought before Congress produces so much 
stench in the nostrils as that same wasteful, log-rolling political 
job, the so-called River and Harbor Bill. Efforts have at times 
been made, perhaps not seriously, to get a sum appropriated in 
bulk, to be expended by the Corps of Engineers in such manner 
and on such works as might seem to be most necessary to com- 
merce. No one can doubt that money so appropriated would be 
intelligently and honestly expended, but this would not effect 
the main purpose; and these efforts to change the policy of 
Congress have been invariably unsuccessful. The usual action 
of Congress on this subject has been so criticised by the inde- 
pendent press of the country that of late years some timidity has 
been shown, not so much in the character of the selections for 
appropriations as in the aggregate amount. It has been re- 
served for the Senate to adopt the brilliant method of adding 
largely to the items of the House Bill, and then reducing the 
aggregate, not by judicious elimination of improper items, but 
by reducing all the sums by twenty-five per centum, thus ac- 
knowledging the justice of the criticisms, but crippling works of 
incontestable benefit, while leaving intact the vicious principle. 
The Executive may sometimes have the opportunity to apply 
what is known as the “pocket veto” to the bill, but he then 
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takes upon himself the grave responsibility of suspending works 
of confessed public utility—a responsibility not assumed by him 
in the use of the constitutional prerogative. This portion of the 
civil public works administration certainly requires remodeling. 

The work of planning, erecting, and repairing the public 
buildings of the nation is of great importance, and is conducted 
at great expense. No argument is needed to show that such 
work should be under one head, and that that head and all the 
supervising engineers and architects should be appointed on ac- 
count of scientific and other qualifications, not political. The 
survey of the public lands of the United States has been carried 
on for years in an unscientific and primitive manner, and here- 
after both law and science will be required to make straight the 
crooked paths. To sum up, there does not appear to be a single 
bureau under the general government, having charge of civil 
public works, in which the methods either of appointment or ad- 
ministration cannot be improved in the direction of economy 
and efficiency. 

It is incumbent, then, on every one having an interest in the 
general welfare, and on those especially to whom the people 
have confided the legislative and executive functions of the 
government, that they devote to this subject time and study 
sufficient to evolve something vastly better than the present sys- 
tems under which the work under consideration is accomplished. 
In looking into the practice of other nations, to aid in the solu- 
tion of this problem, one naturally turns first to France, where 
the administrative ability is of a high order, and the systems 
more thoroughly elaborated, and perhaps more perfectly carried 
on, than with any other of the great nations of the world. There 
we find that the civil public works are solidly concentrated in 
one department, under the control of a cabinet minister, who is 
called the Minister of Public Works. These works are classi- 
fied, and each class is placed under its proper administrative 
bureau. For instance, there is a bureau for rivers and harbors, 
another for roads and bridges, another for mines; one for light- 
houses, and one for the governmental supervision of the railways 
within the territorial limits of France; besides others, embracing 
in all the entire range of civil public works, 
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The duties of these various bureaus are executed by a Corps 
of Civil Engineers, forming a part of the permanent establish- 
ment of the government. The officers of this corps by their 
education are fitted to take charge of the duties under any bureau, 
and in their efficiency and capacity the nation has entire confi- 
dence. The existence of such a corps has settled forever in 
France the question of the method of carrying on works of pub- 
lic utility, and the ministerial Department of Public Works has 
outlived the various mutations to which the government itself 
has been subjected during the nineteenth century. 

Such a system would naturally commend itself to any think- 
ing person, but coming from such a source and with such a record 
as it has to prove its value, both as to efficiency and economy, 
the wonder is that a similar method has not long before this com- 
mended itself to some of our legislators and executives) We 
have, however, gone on as necessities have arisen, and added new 
bureaus of public works, assigning them, apparently by chance, 
to this or that executive department, till now there are few intel- 
ligent persons in this country who can tell what the divisions of 
such duties are and to what departments they belong. The rea- 
sons for the adoption and continuance of the present methods are 
undoubtedly : 

1st. That the professional politicians would, under a better 
system, lose some of the patronage which falls to them in the be- 
stowal of places at the incoming of every new administration ; 
and no question of public good would overcome their opposi- 
tion. 

2d. In the various bureaus which now control the different 
classes of public works there is to be found a certain amount of 
political influence, which is and will always be zealously used to 
prevent the absorption of bureaus and the changing of the pres- 
ent status. Puny efforts, when aggregated into work in one di- 
rection, may make a very effective sum total. 

3d. The old proverb, that what is the business of every one 
is the business of no one, applies here, and as yet no strong pub- 
lic man has felt called upon to make a chivalric attack upon 
the many-headed monstrosity which now passes as a system for 
carrying on the public works of this country. We have seen 
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in late years, both here and in England, what has been ac- 
complished by the persistent efforts of one man, or a small 
body of men, in the direction of true reform, and it is to be 
hoped that some one may yet don armor in this cause, against 
which no valid arguments can be brought, while on its side are 
to be found order, regularity, efficiency, and economy. 

Supposing such a system to be adopted, the question would 
at once arise, How shall this Corps of Civil Engineers be organ- 
ized and how recruited? For the organization of the bureaus 
nothing can be better than to follow closely the French system, 
by classifying the kindred works under one head. Thus, 
all surveys and the work of the National Observatory would 
form a class of duties for one bureau. The light-house, 
the life-saving, and the meteorological systems would fall to- 
gether under another bureau. The supervision of railroads, 
and hulls and boilers of commercial steamers, might well be 
placed together. Public buildings would demand a separate 
bureau, as would also the improvement and care of rivers and 
harbors. There should also be a Bureau of Inventions, while 
agriculture and pisciculture would not be inharmonious under 
one bureau. This would give seven administrative bureaus for 
the civil public works, with infinite improvements in the sim- 
plicity of the work. The personnel of these divisions could be 
made up from the following sources : 

1st. The many excellent officers of experience at present in 
existing bureaus. 

2d. The great body of civil engineers of high rank and large 
experience, from which many could be selected who would take 
such honorable and permanent service. 

3d. The young officers of the Engineer Corps and of the 
Navy are eminently fitted by education and training for the dis- 
charge of duties under all the various bureaus, and many would 
willingly exchange for advancement into a permanent Corps of 
Civil Engineers. 

4th. The educational facilities afforded in this country give 
yearly a large field for the selection of the subordinates. 

Supposing such a system to be put in operation, how is it to 
be recruited as vacancies occur? The French have what may be 
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called a finishing school, from which they fill the ranks of the 
Corps of Civil Engineers. That is to say, they have a standard 
for admission, both as to capacity and acquirements, and the 
selections for the government school are made from those who 
come up to that standard. The studies in this school are both 
theoretical and practical, and lead directly to the purpose in 
hand; that is, the fitting of the pupils for the discharge of any 
class of duties coming under the Department of Public Works. 
In addition to the scholars educated at the public expense, with 
a view to appointments in the Corps of Governmental Civil En- 
gineers, the school receives, under certain conditions, those who 
pay a fee for tuition, thus acquiring an education second to none 
of its class in the world. The cost to the government of such a 
school would be but a tithe of what is now wasted on govern- 
ment works through ignorance, and the want of interest coming 
through a feeling of insecurity of position. 

The French people cultivate carefully, as an important ele- 
ment in their entire range of administration, what is termed esprit 
de corps. This impresses upon each individual zeal in the dis- 
charge of duty, and a feeling that the general reputation of the 
corps rests in a degree upon the measure of his own success. 
In this country it exists in fragmentary bodies, and might be 
looked for as a natural result of the formation of a body of 
civil engineers for public works. However, when the law- 
makers of the republic see the necessity for consolidating the 
systems and simplifying the processes, the details of organiza- 
tion are matters that will offer no trouble in working out the 
problem of the administration of the civil public works. 


Wu..1AM FARRAR SMITH. 





THE NATURAL GAS SUPPLY. 


THE first use of rock gas was made in the year 1821, when 
some enterprising citizens of Fredonia, in Chautauqua County, 
N. Y., devised a method for utilizing in a small way the gas 
which had long been observed issuing from the ground in the 
neighborhood of the town. A small well was bored in the 
village to the depth of twenty-seven feet, and the gas was con- 
ducted through pipes to the houses, where it was used for illu- 
minating purposes alone. “In 1824, on the occasion of Lafay- 
ette’s visit, the village was illuminated with natural gas.” * 

This well, which was drilled in 1850 to the depth of only 
seventy feet, continued to supply the village with illuminating 
gas until the year 1858. It is a noteworthy fact that although 
this interesting discovery was widely known it did not lead to 
any further experiments, either in the neighborhood or in other 
places, till fully twenty years after 1821. In the early part of 
the present century it was found that the wells which were bored 
for salt in the Kanawha Valley yielded large quantities of gas. 
In 1841 this gas was first used as fuel for boiling the brines ob- 
tained from the wells. 

Nearly all the wells drilled for the purpose of obtaining 
petroleum afforded natural gas in abundance ; it was, in fact, a 
considerable inconvenience to those engaged in sinking the wells, 
and often a source of serious danger. Still, notwithstanding the 
obvious value of this gaseous fuel, no systematic effort was made 
to utilize the product until during the last decade. In 1878, a 
well in Armstrong County, Pa, was so arranged that the gas 
could be separated from the water with which it was discharged, 
and conveyed through pipes to several mills in that vicinity, 
where it was used in the manufacture of bar iron. From that 


* See ‘‘Mineral Resources of the United States,” in the ‘‘ Report of the 
U. S. Geological Survey, J. W. Powell, Director,” 1885; p. 169. 
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time to the present day the use of natural gas has increased very 
rapidly. It is estimated, in the above-mentioned report of the 
United States Geological Survey, that the gas used in 1885 for 
heating and illuminating purposes was equivalent to 3,131,000 
tons of coal, having a value of $4,857,000. The consumption of 
gas during the last calendar year very much exceeded this quan- 
tity ; the total value, estimated on the basis of the coal which it 
has displaced, probably amounted to more than $6,000,000. 

The extreme slowness with which our people, though pecul- 
iarly ready to avail themselves of all the natural advantages which 
the earth affords, made use of this valuable source of power and of 
light, is an illustration of what may be called commercial inertia; 
or the tendency to keep to old ways, which resists all processes 
of improvement until they have by some chance been brought 
into use, and afforded the enterprising persons who have first won 
profit from them an advantage over their business competitors. 
This inertia is perhaps partly to be explained by the fact that 
the first experiments at Fredonia had in view the use of this gas 
for illuminating purposes, and that the gas was not enriched in 
any manner and was of weak light-giving power. Moreover, this 
use being purely domestic, it gave no particular advantage to 
manufacturers, and therefore did not create any competition in 
trade. As soon, however, as the gas was used in iron works, 
manufacturers obtained a decided advantage from the cheapen- 
ing of their products, and therefore, naturally, their competitors in 
business sought as rapidly as possible to obtain the same reduc- 
tion of expenses. At present this competition is leading to an 
interesting and very rapid extension of the use of this gas, and to 
commercial results of high importance, which promise to have in 
the end a very great effect on American industries. A supply 
of this gas affords in many factories an advantage which may 
safely be estimated as equal to not less than ten per cent. upon 
the capital engaged in the operations. 

Already we see the effect of this industrial change in the de- 
cline in the iron works of Massachusetts and of other parts of 
the country where rolling and nail mills are disadvantageously 
placed with reference to a supply of fuel. It is evidently impor- 
tant to be able to forecast the future of this new source of heat 
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and light ; to determine the areas beneath which gas in consider- 
able quantities may be found, and the probable duration of the 
supply in the known fields and in those yet to be explored. To 
gain an idea of the probable future of this new fuel it is neces- 
sary to consider in a general way the circumstances which lead 
to its formation and to its storage in the rocks. 

The general conditions of the production and retention of 
natural gas within the earth are simple and easily understood. 
Wherever, on the present sea-floor or on the sea-floors of former 
geological ages, strata are built which contain a considerable quan- 
tity of organic matter, the remains of animal or of vegetable life, 
we find the first condition of formation of this rock gas. As 
soon as a layer of these sediments is buried beneath subsequent 
accumulations a process of decay sets in, which may or may not 
be accelerated by the invasion of the strata by the earth’s cen- 
tral heat. If the superincumbent beds are close-textured enough 
to prevent the escape of these gaseous products of decomposition, 
they are retained within the rocks. In the course of time the 
chemical reactions become quite complicated, and we havea host 
of secondary products arising from the decay of the organic mat- 
ter, which constitute our various grades of petroleum and the 
equally varied natural gases which are akin to them. 

If, now, these deeply buried beds are elevated above the level 
of the sea they may afford a source of petroleum and of rock 
gases, or, as is commonly the case, of the two combined in vary- 
ing proportions. The gaseous matter is packed in a very com- 
pressed form in the interstices between the grains of rock of which 
all sedimentary formations are composed. The preservation of 
the gases within these tiny chambers depends upon the absence 
of any channels by which they may escape to the surface. 
Urged by the strain arising from their compression, they will be 
forced out into the air provided a way of escape is afforded them. 

When these rocks are elevated on the continental folds and 
become dry land, there is always a chance that means of escape 
may be provided by the accidents which attend this elevation. 
If the rock ig folded into mountain curves so that the edges of 
the strata project above the surface of the ground, the gas is apt 
to escape. If the rock is much rifted by faults, these fractures 
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open free passage for the imprisoned gas, which will creep for 
miles to the outlet. It is only where the deposits remain unfrac- 
tured and in tolerably horizontal attitudes, and where beds of 
porous rock are overlaid by beds of very compact clay, that we 
find the conditions in which this material may be firmly im- 
prisoned. 

There is another condition which limits the preservation of 
these gases. Althougha certain amount of heat is favorable to 
the development of petroleum and of rock gas, any large accession 
of temperature is likely, by the great increase in the expansive 
energies of the gases, to force them from the crevices in which 
they are stored. Therefore, where rocks have been much meta- 
morphosed by terrestrial heat coming in the form of hot waters, 
we generally find the cavities in which the gas might be stored 
completely obliterated, and the material which once occupied 
them expelled. It has therefore come about that only a small 
portion of the rocks which originally contained rock gas still re- 
tain it in sufficient quantities to reward the explorer. It seems 
likely that the Mississippi valley section of this country can 
alone be looked to as a field fora supply of this product, at least, 
in large quantities. 

The Appalachian section, on the eastern shore, and the Cor- 
dilleran division of the continent from the Rocky Mountains 
westward, are to a great extent excluded from the possible field 
of supply by the extensive disturbance to which their rocks have 
been subjected as well as by their metamorphosed condition. It 
seems likely that within the Mississippi Valley only a small por- 
tion of the total area contains rock gases in quantities economi- 
cally important, though in almost every part of that region they 
probably exist in smaller volume. So far the most extensive ac- 
cumulations and those which are easiest reached from the surface 
have been found in or near the petroleum fields. The outrush of 
gas from many of the wells is extremely great in quantity, 
amounting, in the case of some of the wells, to as much as thirty 
million cubic feet aday. It is stated by Mr. J. D, Weeks, in the 
report of the Geological Survey already mentioned, that the out- 
flow of asingle well, during a period of five years, was equiva- 
lent in heating power to a thousand tons of coal a day. 
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As we go west from the fields where petroleum is found in 
abundance the quantity of rock gas seems steadily to diminish; 
still it is probable that throughout the Mississippi Valley, and 
perhaps in occasional small areas of undisturbed and unmetamor- 
phosed rocks within the limit of the mountain systems on the east 
and west of that valley, we may find the supply considerable 
enough to have some economic importance. Professor Lesley, 
who has given much attention to the conditions of occurrence 
of rock gases, is of the opinion that even in the fields where the 
gas is most abundant it will not be found over the whole of the 
areas, but in isolated bodies among the accumulations of water 
or of oil which fill most of the crevices in the rocks, affording no 
room for the vaporous matter. 

Turning, now, to the question of the maintenance of supply, 
on which clearly depends the eventual importance of this eco- 
nomic resource, the evidence in hand seems to show that we can- 
not reckon on a long continuance of a large supply from any one 
field, except, perhaps, in the case of certain wells in the oil dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania. It has been observed that the greater 
part of the borings which have yielded gas steadily diminish in 
their outflow from the time when they are first opened. The 
continuance of the supply of gas depends upon the number of 
wells in the same district. In most cases the gas is under high 
pressure ; in some wells the pressure appears to amount to about 
a thousand pounds to the square inch. In consequence of this 
pressure it appears that the gas is enabled to migrate through 
the crevices of the rock for great distances, toward the point of 
escape which is provided by the boring. Each well drains a 
large territory ; the pressure near the well rapidly diminishes, 
and with the diminution of pressure the distance from which the 
matter can migrate toward the boring becomes less, because of 
the friction which the gas encounters in the narrow crevices 
through which it passes. If these gas deposits belonged to the 
State, it would be possible to make some regulations for their 
conservation, but under our American system of complete indi- 
vidual proprietorship in land, asystem by which each land-owner 
is supposed to own not only the surface of the earth but down- 
ward to the center and upward to the stars, competition leads to 
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a destructive multiplication of wells wherever the yield of gas 
proves of sufficient value to repay the expense of winningit. It 
has been estimated that the gas in the rocks for thirty miles 
around Pittsburg is likely to be exhausted within the period of 
eight years. Although this estimate does not rest upon any 
firm ground of observation, it seems to indicate that where the 
supply is as extensively drawn upon as it now is in the region 
tributary to Pittsburg we cannot expect it to be a permanent ele- 
ment in industries. Apparently, the only chance of a tolerably 
permanent supply, that is, of a supply which may endure for the 
lifetime of a generation, will be where large areas of gas-bearing 
territory are secured by capitalists and the stores drawn upon in 
a systematic and economic manner. 

It is held by some students of the problem that there is a 
continuous production of this gas now going on in the rocks in 
which it is found, and that this production may be sufficiently 
rapid to provide against the speedy exhaustion of the store. 
Those who have paid the most attention to the facts, however, 
are of the opinion that while it is possible that the processes 
which form this gas are still in operation, the rate at which they 
contribute to the supply is so slow that they cannot materially 
affect the process of exhaustion. It seems, therefore, likely that 
even in a generation we shall find ourselves, as regards the pro- 
duction of natural gas, in the position to which we are sure to 
come within a century with regard to the production of petro- 
leum, where the larger and more profitable stores of the material 
having been exhausted, there will remain only the scantier fields, 
We thus see that there is a chance of incurring considerable eco- 
nomic risk in founding industries upon these resources of rock 
gas. It is to be feared that a large part of the capital which is now 
being invested in obtaining and distributing this substance may 
be lost. There is, in a word, a danger of incurring, in the devel- 
opment of this industry, the economic disadvantages which we 
now have to face in the manufacture of iron: those arising from 
a change in the source of supply, leading to the loss of costly 
plant. 

At present the use of natural gas, by reducing the cost of 
certain manufactured articles, is affording the producers of these 
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goods an advantage over foreign competitors. It seems possible 
that the cheapening of manufactured iron due to this new source 
of fuel supply may open to us foreign markets from which we 
are now excluded. It is, therefore, interesting to consider 
whether, in other countries, this gas is likely to be found in large 
quantities. It appears probable that none of the great seats of 
manufacturing industry in western Europe are likely to find 
any sources of supply of rock gas sufficiently extensive to prove 
of value. Eastern Europe and all the great tract of undisturbed 
stratified rocks in northern Asia are likely to afford supplies of 
natural gas similarto our own. In other parts of Asia, as well as 
on the other continents, Africa, South America, and Australia, 
it seems probable that there may be abundant stores of this ma- 
terial. But so far as the development of this resource can be de- 
termined by the general geological conditions of the countries, it 
does not appear likely that large supplies of natural gas may be 
reckoned on in any of the industrial centers of the Old World. 
Therefore this particular commercial advantage is likely for the 
present to remain a peculiar possession of our American manu- 
facturers, 

So far the deliberate search for rock gas has been but lim- 
ited. Most of our information concerning its distribution has 
been obtained incidentally in sinking wells for petroleum. 
Since the time when “rock oil” was first won by bored 
wells, some thousands of these borings have been made, all 
of which might have afforded very valuable evidence as to the 
distribution of subterranean gases. Unfortunately, until the in- 
stitution of the United States Geological Survey, no care was 
taken to preserve the records of these explorations, and the 
greater part of this valuable information has been lost. In the 
greater number of cases the petroleum wells yielded gas, but the 
supply from the old borings has now ceased or greatly diminished, 
and in few instances have we any data to determine its heat- 
giving value or the amount of the outflow. By far the greater 
number of these old wells were abandoned because they pro- 
duced either no oil at all or too little to justify its economic use. 
They were left without being piped, and have generally become 
closed by the falling in of the walls. If, at the time when these 
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explorations were made, we had had in operation the careful 
supervision which the Geological Survey is now giving to 
such matters, we should have obtained information as to the 
distribution of rock gas which it will cost millions of dollars to 
secure. 

The United States Geological Survey is now doing a good 
service to the commercial interests of our people by gathering 
statistics concerning this industry in all parts of the country. 
From the information which it is accumulating as to the circum- 
stances under which the gas occurs we may hope soon to know 
the precise portions of our territory where it may be sought for 
with a prospect of success. Inventors have within the past five 
years greatly improved the mechanism by which this gas may be 
used without the serious dangers which at first beset its employ- 
ment. 

In all the arts where heat is required for direct application, 
as in rolling-mills, glass-factories, pottery establishments, etc., as 
well as in all places where the fuel is employed in the generation 
of steam, this source of caloric has important economic uses. 
It is not available for the purpose of ore smelting, but the range 
of its applications is sufficiently great to make it a matter of im- 
portance to all the manufacturing industries of this country. 
To it we may look for an important, though it may be but a 
momentary, stimulus to many of our industries. Even if, after 
a period of a generation, the supply should fail, it will doubtless 
lead to a very extensive use of gas produced from coal, and thus 
have a permanent effect upon our economic processes. 


N. S. SHALER. 





DRESS AND UNDRESS. 


THomAs CARLYLE, in the title of “Sartor Resartus,” gave us 
a word of promise which he scarcely fulfilled. Small account 
does he make of seams and stitches in his work, which professes 
only a mock reverence for.the dignities and mysteries of human 
attire. The tailor, in his pages, is not only made wholly sub- 
servient to the philosopher, but is scarcely allowed to show his 
face at all. Yet the question of dress is of sufficient impor- 
tance to-day to occupy the artist, the hygienist, and the mor- 
alist. Among the various points of view from which it may 
be considered, let us endeavor to find those in which it most 
nearly concerns the well-being of society. 

Dress has, first of all, two aspects, which we may call esoteric 
and exoteric. In one of these we may consider it as expression, 
in the other, as ordinance; « e., as devised by individual fancy, or 
as imposed by the laws of fellowship and of imitation. As to 
the first of these, we might reasonably expect that society would 
gain by the inventive power of those for whom the esthetic 
aspects of things have an absorbing interest. This expectation, 
if entertained, is often disappointed. Few things are more dan- 
gerous to attempt than originality indress. Most of us have seen 
daring efforts in this line whose results could not but be called dis- 
astrous to good looks. We have met Americans recently returned 
from Europe, attired in such extravagance of costume as to pro- 
voke from elders the remark that “they oughtn’t to be allowed 
to choose their own clothes.” The London “ Punch ” even, in illus- 
trating the uses and abuses of the round hat, gives its view of 
“when the police ought to interfere.” If we take the world 
“by and large,” we shall find the authority of ordinance in 
dress prevailing above the dictates of individual taste and fancy. 
Small as the wisdom of the majority may be in such matters, we 
cannot afford to do without it. A standard of the becoming 
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is important in dress, as in other things) The advantage of this 
standard is that it helps us to check the extravagance of our 
covetous imagination, to which shop windows remorselessly 
minister. The colors of the rainbow are for airy Iris, not 
for matronly Juno or sedate Minerva. Most of us are at- 
tracted by forms and colors which may be admirable in them- 
selves, but which may be most unsuitable for our wear. Not 
each of us has the skill to choose what shall best harmonize with 
the coloring of nature, or what shall least call attention to defects 
of person. Certain general rules may be made very helpful in 
these respects. There is a traditional grammar of color which 
prescribes the hues and shades which suit best with dark or 
light complexions, with hair black, blond, red, or gray ; yet this 
grammar occasionally develops some irregular verbs, some ex- 
ceptions to established rules. People sometimes please us by 
wearing exactly what we should have said that they could not 
wear. 

One of the most important of the rules just alluded to con- 
cerns the adaptation of dress to different periods of life. Sixteen, 
twenty-five, forty, sixty—these numbers mark gradations of age 
which the careful dresser ought to observe. Personal vanity is 
apt to override these invidious distinctions, and to give us curi- 
ous and pitiable anachronisms of toilet. The same very human 
trait leads many to ignore defects which dress is intended to con- 
ceal ; to give prominence to outlines of form which would better 
be masked, or at least softened ; to wear flowers or jewels which 
irresistibly challenge comparison with a wrinkled brow, faded 
eyes, and a dull or marred complexion. In such cases, friends, 
to be kind, should be cruel. Margaret Fuller, in one of her im- 
provisations, said: “We love nature; we seek truth; we are 
beauty.” It may be hard, and yet most merciful, to admonish 
some deluded acquaintance that she must aspire to spiritual 
beauty, the physical gift, which all covet, being denied her. 

Thus much Carlyle’s “Sartor” does make plain to us, that 
there is a philosophy of attire. We may add, a religion also, in 
which the two schools of authority and freedom are represented. 

All protestant movements in dress call for courage and har- 
dihood on the part of their followers, A striking innovation 
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in costume is often ridiculed at first, to be adopted at a later 
period. Where the change, however, is such as to make evident 
the intention of sacrificing appearance to comfort, it is apt to be 
met by indignation on the part of the public. In proof of this 
we need only mention the Bloomer experiment of forty years 
ago, and its fate. The intention, in this instance, was a laudable 
one. The costume was devised in order to deliver women from 
a host of dangers and discomforts; from perils of falls through 
the entanglement of draperies, of chill from wet skirts, and from 
a general embargo laid by fashion upon the natural exercise of 
the abdominal and lateral muscles. It was adopted here and 
there by some lady in high social position, and by many women 
of undoubted good sense and character. But it was voted 
down in such vehement fashion as to intimidate all wearers of 
it, who presently returned to the bondage of ordinary costume. 
The concordant judgment of two very highly esteemed ladies 
upon the Bloomer costume was that “the comfort to the body 
was extreme, but not less was the discomfort to the mind.” 

Mrs. Bloomer and her allies did, however, sow good seed in 
the field of their endeavors; and it was not without a grateful 
remembrance of them that the dress-reform movement started, 
some years since, on a fresh attempt to deliver the bodies of 
women from unwholesome and deforming constraint. A greatly 
modified system of underclothing has been the result of this 
second crusade, and some of the hurtful conditions of fine dress- 
ing have been set aside by all save the devotees of what we may 
call the antiquated superstition of the toilet. 

I spoke just now of dress as a matter coming within the 
province of the estheticist, the hygienist, and the moralist. 
These three have, in fact, something to say about most things 
which concern human life. Each of them is disposed to be ab- 
solute in dictation, and, in support of this absoluteness, to take 
for granted a primary contradiction between the cardinal points 
of interest. Morals sometimes assume an uncalled-for hostility 
to the creed of the beautiful. A®sthetics sometimes cry “‘ Hands 
off!” to morals, on the ground that works of art are not amen- 
able to the laws of morality. Hygiene, in turn, is not less dic- 


tatorial. A better culture shows us these three master chords 
21 
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braided into a threefold unity, and thus making themselves felt 
throughout human experience. A true esthetic requires a true 
ethic, and the two together harmonize most happily with the 
conditions of health—mens sana in corpore sano, 

Prominent on the moral side of the dress topic appears the 
present concern on the part of the public regarding the bareness 
of arms and of bust, which is becoming a frequent feature of 
fashionable society. A recent retort was made against certain 
patrons of American opera who took exception to the scant 
covering of the ballet-girls: “The stage may offend against de- 
cency, but how is it with the ladies in the boxes?” Now, in 
deciding whether this retort was justifiable or no, let us con- 
sult our three authorities, 

In the first place, what does a true esthetic hold regarding 
female attire? Its first condition would be that the woman’s 
dress should by no means interfere with her greatest attraction. 
What is that greatest attraction? It is modesty. What will 
hygiene say? That dress should not be permitted to expose 
highly sensitive parts of the body to the air. What will morals 
say? They will say for once that wxsthetics and hygiene are 
right, and that no consideration can properly be recognized as 
taking precedence of what modesty requires on the one hand, 
and health on the other. 

But the debatable point of the question will probably be 
found on this very ground of modesty, and in defense of the 
side attacked a plea like the following will be made: Nakedness 
is the acknowledged concomitant of primitive innocence. In 
the heart of Africa may be found to-day women who have never 
worn clothing, and who yet, as travelers assure us, betray no 
lack of feminine reserve in their actions and demeanor. There is, 
therefore, no intrinsic right or wrong in covering or uncovering 
the body. The necessity of dress has its origin in the desire for 
comfort. Custom, then, imposes its laws, which vary in different 
countries and under different circumstances. Custom is, there- 
fore, the supreme authority in these matters, and what custom 
allows may be accepted without blame. 

To this the moralist may reply that custom has often sanc- 
tioned much which, to the enlightened conscience of mankind, 
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appears highly criminal. It has winked at brigandage and mur- 
der. It has crowned successful wrong, and immolated the strug- 
gling right. Having no proper conscience of its own, it should 
always be held subject to question, and, if necessary, to reform. 

The reaction of what is once permitted upon what is there- 
after held to be permissible, is a point much considered in the 
treatment of the law. It is equally important in the criticism of 
custom. History gives us some terrible lessons of the degrada- 
tion which a corrupt taste may reach. To find one of them we 
need go back no farther than to the period of the French 
Directoire, whose nymphs and merveilleuses are thus described by 


an eye-witness, the scene being a reception at the “ Petit Luxem- 
bourg.” 


‘*On the right, upon a dais, were fifty musicians and singers of the opera, 
performing a patriotic cantata to the music of Méhul. On the left, upon 
another dais, two hundred women, with the beauty of youth, freshness, and 
nudity, were going into ecstasies over the happiness and majesty of the 
republic. All of these were dressed in muslin tunics and silk tights, after the 
fashion of opera-dancers, the majority of them with rings on their great toes.” 


In another place are mentioned “three hundred women, 
perfumed and floating in their deshabille, d la Venus Impudique !” 
Still another portrait of this kind is given us by a contem- 
poraneous writer: 


‘*Who is this woman preceded by applause ? Come and see. The crowd 
presses around her. Is she naked? I am still in doubt. I see her light 
pantaloons, comparable to the famous skin breeches of the Comte d’Artois. 
Although of silk, the feminine trousers surpass perhaps in closeness of fit those 


famous breeches, A crowd of young men surround her with demonstrations of 
dissolute joy.” 


Let us leave our reasoning, and come at once to fact and feel- 
ing. In the domain of the first, it is worthy of note that the 
gentlemen of Christendom have decided not to make the display 
of physical beauty a leading object in their dress. Carlyle 
rightly calls the modern coat “a wide poke for the body, with 
two narrower pokes for the arms.” The trousers, a comfortable 
and convenient garment, do not display the legs as did the 
breeches of olden time. The gain in this is obvious. The man 
accoutered in his complete suit has an aspect of freedom and 
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of bodily control which the breeched lord of older days had not. 
Even the wheelmen who disport themselves in knickerbockers 
suggest to the observer a train of possible mishaps and discom- 
forts from which the trousers insure immunity. The progress 
of civilization, then, assigns to man, even if he be vain and 
pleasure-loving, objects other than the exhibition of his personal 
gifts and graces. Is it conceivable that this progress should lead 
women in the opposite direction? 

Now, as to feeling. The beaded waists and sleeves which 
are often the only covering given to the neck, bust, and arms 
of fashionable women—are they comfortable to look upon? Do 
they not awaken in beholders a shivering sympathy with the 
shivering wearer? I feel, as I write, a positive shudder which I 
have often felt on seeing that the fine lady before me had slipped 
out of her undergarments before slipping into her transparents 
This sympathetic discomfort to the bystanders is something 
which those who practice dress as an art should avoid. Why 
make yourself uncomfortable only to make others a little less un- 
comfortable? 

As for supposing that the woman of fashion is a conventional 
apocryphal animal, devoid of natural sensibility, like the gry- 
phon or the unicorn, we must call this the most impossible of 
social fictions. There are various minor falsities which we make 
up our minds to accept and to practice. We express pain or 
pleasure at circumstances which give us neither the one nor the 
other, and say that we are not at home when we are most at 
home. But to say that the woman exposed at the ball or the 
theater is not the real flesh-and-blood woman, that her skin is 
hardened for the time being, and feels no cold, that her nerves, 
veins, and arteries are not charged with the precious current of 
her life, but have entered into an agreement not to fulfill their 
functions when she wishes to appear in full undress: such a con- 
viction as this would be necessary for our mental comfort when 
the sensitive skin is laid bare before us; but such a conviction 
even the credo of fashion does not contain. 

On the other hand, if the skin is not hardened, how is it with 
the heart—with the delicate sensibilities which prompt a woman’s 
reserves, and which would naturally make the most beautiful of 
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the sex the shyest of public observation? I do not believe that 
these are destroyed or destructible in the class of women who 
come within the scope of these remarks. If they are not, the 
style of dress which suggests to us the physical discomfort of the 
wearer must suggest to us also a moral discomfort, in which we 
participate even more deeply. 

The female slaves of a Turkish harem are obliged to leave 
the bosom so much exposed that pulmonary disease is frequently 
the result. The ladies of the harem are entitled to a comfortable 
covering for the neck and shoulders. Within those precincts, ex- 
posure becomes a badge of servitude, and the contrary a condition 
of dignity. We may learn something even from the code of the 
zenana. The liberty which falls so largely to the lot of Ameri- 
can women would seem to lead in a direction opposite to that 
indicated by an over-display of the person. This freedom con- 
cedes to them the right to serve and to labor in fields in which 
the question of sex does not need to be considered. The girl who 
sits beside the young man at college, the woman who meets men 
at the lecture or in the clinic, meets them as an equal. She is 
bound to abstain from all that could subject them to that 
slavery of the senses from which she herself claims to be free. 

The extravagances of a wild revolutionary period had, no 
doubt, much to do with the French idea of “la femme émancipée.” 
To us to-day it is given to rejoice in a real emancipation of 
woman. From the fetters of enforced ignorance and passivity 
she is delivered by the legitimate progress of civilization. 
Let her, then, hold fast the liberty wherewith true doctrine has 
set her free, and give no outward sign of a return to the 
bondage of a physical attraction which is useful and beautiful 
only when presented in its legitimate form and measure. 

These are intended to be words of warning, not of censure. 
Custom and familiarity modify almost inevitably the general 
opinion regarding propriety in dress. Immodesty lies in the 
intention and purpose of the heart, and may penetrate through 
veils and draperies as well as stare fromm uncovered bust and 
shoulders. But good women are bound to maintain the best 
traditions of their sex. Refinement and good sense are fore- 
most among these, and neither of them will permit either the 
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dressing or the acting down to a low level of attraction. 
There is an admiration which dishonors. There is a homage 
which exalts, Any training which allows women to mistake the 
one for the other is demoralizing, and should be so recognized 
and set aside, 

I remember an afternoon on which aclub of women were 
assembled in crowded parlors to hear the sweet voice of a puritan 
maiden whose first public message set “ the gates ajar” before us, 
Clad in a rich gown of black silk, of very simple fashion, with 
the plainest white relief about the throat and wrists, she was 
herself an exemplification of her subject: “ What to Wear.” 
It would require a special grace to enable any of us to be satis- 
fied with a garb from which all attempt at ornament should 
be absent. Most of us crave from others the notice we love to 
give them. We praise their adornments, and wish them to praise 
ours. But I am sure that the vision of that sweet, severe saint 
became a glorified remembrance in the minds of those who saw 
and heard her, as I did. She was not the less a woman. She did 
not the less share the wish natural to her sex, to represent beauty 
and grace in her appearance and demeanor. But in her pure and 
devout heart she held modesty to be inseparable from these. In 
the sea of forms and faces which society often reveals, I recall 
her fair brow, sweet, earnest eyes, and slender enfolded figure 
with a pleasure akin to that with which I remember the draped 
“Pudicitia” of the Vatican, which, standing shyly among god- 
desses devoid of drapery, seems in every fold of her garments to 


reveal a beauty which they cannot show, the beauty of the ideal 
womanly. 


JULIA WarRD Howe. 





DINING-HALL MENDICANCY., 


THE practice of tipping, or giving gratuities to, hotel porters, 
restaurant and hotel waiters, and other servants, is of compara- 
tively recent introduction into the United States, Some eighteen 
or twenty years ago, when our foppish young men about town 
began to make trips abroad, it was observed, on their return 
home, that they had adopted foreign accents, inflections, affecta- 
tions, and especially that they aped everything English. Tipping 
was at that time, as now, an established custom in England, as 
well as throughout Europe and Asia, and acres of palms, itch- 
ing for coin, were outstretched by a mendicant host, ranging 
from the laced major-domos of gorgeous palaces and the liver- 
ied beadles in great cathedrals, down to the beggars of India 
and Egypt, and the lazzaroni of Naples. So universal was the 
custom that it went far to justify the sarcasm of Senator Thur- 
man, who, when asked if he had met Prince Bismarck, replied 
that he was extremely sorry he had not, because he did want to 
meet one person in Europe who was not waiting for him to hand 
over a shilling! 

When tipping was first introduced at Delmonico’s, by some 
of the traveled fops, the astonished waiters did not know what 
to think of it. The more manly attendants were inclined to re- 
sent the seeming attempt to buy or bribe them, while others 
were disposed to pocket the gratuity, with the reflection that 
the donor must have “taken a little too much.” But the men 
of fashion, who are usually the men of fortune, soon made it 
known that to tip was “good form.” The practice rapidly 
spread from the fashionable restaurants and hotels to the sec- 
ond, third, and fourth-rate places. While the abuse has not yet 
become so universal here as in older countries, it is spreading 
apace. Guests are now expected to present gratuities only to 
waiters and cooks, to porters, chambermaids, bell-boys and 
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bootblacks, to janitors, baggage-checkers, trunk-handlers at rail- 
way stations, and a few other non-enumerated classes. Barbers 
receive extras, varying from a dime to a dollar, from nobs and 
nabobs ; soon they will be demanding like treatment from all. 
Before inquiring where the evil will end, let us ascertain pre- 
cisely what the evil is. 

The practice of exacting tips is indefensible from every point 
of view. The bill of fare at a restaurant sets forth a scale of 
prices for the articles of food or refreshment supplied, and, as 
a rule, these prices are high enough, heaven knows, and are 
steadily increased from year to year, in the face of the fact that 
provisions of all kinds have been declining for a long time. The 
profit on thirty different articles of food, chiefly vegetables, 
served in a leading restaurant of New York, is found upon in- 
vestigation to range from three hundred to nine hundred per 
cent. The patron consents to pay this profit on his lettuce, 
beans, or corn, and he finds that he is also expected to pay 
twenty or twenty-five per cent. more to the servant who brings 
him his vegetables. 

If one were expected to pay extra only for extra civility or 
special intelligence, there might be some excuse for the system. 
But this is not at all the ground on which the practice rests. 
You are expected to reward alike civility and incivility, to pay 
handsomely for both intelligence and stupidity, and to be equally 
liberal to courtesy and insolence. If your waiter brings you 
tainted meat or stale vegetables, he looks for the same douceur as 
if he had brought you palatable or wholesome food. If the tip is 
not forthcoming, his insolence is shown so long as you remain, 
and if you return he will either refuse to wait on you, or serve you 
worse than before. Between cooks and waiters there is always a 
perfect understanding as to the treatment that favored or obnox- 
ious guests shall receive, for the reason that the tips are divided 
between them, The spendthrift, however worthless, who wastes 
the most money on them, gets the best entertainment the place 


can afford, while the provident patron, paying the same high rates, 


if not lavish with his money, must put up with the amallest and 
meanest portions that can be served, One of the moat distin- 
guished members of the United States Senate has frequently, it 
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is said, been insulted and reviled, because of his habitual refusal 
to submit to this iniquitous tax. 

At hotels on the American plan, where the charges are four 
or five dollars a day, or fifty per cent. higher than when pro- 
visions were fifty per cent. dearer, the guest is expected to add a 
dollar or so a day, in the form of gratuities, to the exorbitant 
published rates. Now, the guests should either pay the servants 
all their wages, or pay none. Their employer, the landlord, 
should properly compensate all his employés for their services, 
or saddle their entire support upon his patrons. There is no 
logic and no sense in dividing their support between their em- 
ployer and the persons they serve. At some hotels porters get 
$20 a month from the proprietors, and about $4 a day, or $120 
a month, from the guests. In the café at Delmonico’s the waiters 
receive a salary of $25 a month, and make as high as $5 a day, 
or $150 a month, in tips. Why impose six-sevenths of the bur- 
den of the servant's compensation upon the public, and not 
seven-sevenths? The step is, of course, a short one to that Eu- 
ropean system under which the servants pay fixed annual pre- 
miums to nominal employers for eligible positions from which 
they can prey upon the public. 

From what we have said it follows that obtaining money 
through an ostensibly voluntary, but really compulsory, process 
is obtaining money under false pretenses ; it is a species of black- 
mail, where insolence and insult follow a refusal to “deliver;” 
it is tolerated swindling, because it is taking your money with- 
out rendering any equivalent; and it is licensed robbery, less 
manly than the footpad’s, because you are forced to pay a second 
time for what you have too exorbitantly paid for already. For 
it must not be forgotten that when you pay your legitimate 
restaurant or hotel bill you pay for intelligent service and for 
proper civility and proper attention, no less than for your nap- 
kina, knives, and food, These miscellaneous gratuities are not 
defensible on the score of charity, because chief waiters or super: 
intendenta, with whom the subordinates divide their ill-gotten 
gains, are frequently able to ride in their own carriages in Cen- 
tral Park, and are in better financial condition than many of 
those from whom they receive gratuities, If it be said that these 
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servants cannot live on $25 or $30 a month, and hence are ob- 
jects of charity, the answer is, that thousands of deserving men 
and women all around us are receiving less. If these able-bodied 
table servants cannot live on their legitimate pay, they should 
seek other employment, and not be hourly asking alms, 

That the practice we are considering is detrimental to the 
interests of employers is demonstrable, in fact, is conceded by 
managers of hotels and restaurants themselves. In collusion with 
cooks, waiters will often serve extra portions, or extra large 
portions, in expectation of thereby establishing a claim on the 
liberality of the guest. They thus rob their employer by serv- 
ing what is not paid for, in order to make profit for themselves, 
At hotels conducted on the American plan they increase enor- 
mously the waste of food, by bringing guests more than they have 
ordered. Much good food is wasted at a large American hotel, 
and this waste is doubled through the tipping swindle. But the 
proprietors of hotels say they are powerless to get rid of the evil. 
When it was suggested to the manager of one of the principal 
hotels of New York that it would be thousands of dollars in his 
pocket if he should declare war upon the growing abuse, and 
put an end to the robbery of his patrons, he replied: “It can’t 
be done; I should lose two months’ business if I attempted it.” 
In explanation he said that his help would all immediately leave 
him; that he could not keep a bell-boy or a chambermaid; and 
that it would take two months to get together servants that 
might stay, upon being paid higher wages than other hotels were 
paying. Thus, then, this organized evil has introduced a reign 
of terror; its systematized tyranny cannot be resisted by those 
whose interest it is to escape from its control. If this be true, 
is it not high time that this plundering servants’ boycott should 
be terminated ? 

But the weightiest objections to this system remain to be 
stated. The “tippees,” or persons receiving these unearned gra- 
tuities, are debased and demoralized by the irrational usage. The 
best way found, since the world began, to get money, is to earn 
it. But if able-bodied men can get a half-dollar by standing 
around opera-houses, and opening the doors of gentlemen’s car- 
riages, they will not work a half-day for the same sum. A lackey 
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will not toil an hour for a quarter of a dollar, if he can get as 
much by handing a fop a match or a tooth-pick. Hard work is 
precisely what the professional tip-hunters have an aversion to; 
their repugnance to labor increases with the increase of their 
easily-gotten gratuities, Nor will they strive to please, if a tip 
must follow whether they’please or not. By placing themselves 
in the attitude of mendicants they lose their self-respect. A 
distaste for all work which brings in gains slowly soon follows. 
The real working classes are, hence, constantly depleted and the 
class of light workers re-enforced by the indolent and thought- 
less, who are deluded with visions of sudden riches and rapid 
gains. In the Old World the demoralization of labor through this 
agency is universal. So wide-spread has the evil become, that 
our accomplished Consul-General at Frankfort, Hon. Alfred E. 
Lee, forwarded, in 1880, an official report to his government 
upon this subject. The Consul-General says: 


‘*In estimating the rates of wages, the prevailing habit of paying petty gra- 
tuities, known as trinkgeld, drink money, should be taken into account, This 
vicious custom, which it is to be hoped may never take root in our country, 
bears the marks of the old feudal system, which made the employer a master 
and the employed a serf, and is one of the most demoralizing influences which 
affect German labor. The practice of making part of the laborer’s compensa- 
tion a favor, to be conferred at discretion, reduces his independence, degrades 
his manhood, and converts honorable toil into a sort of licensed beggary. 
When the workman has earned his wages he is entitled to receive their full 
amount, independently of the discretion of his employer, and without liability 
to that natural contempt which is felt for a well-dressed or able-bodied mendi- 
cant. On the other hand, if he receives wages which he does not earn, his em- 
ployer is imposed upon, and the position of the employé is that of a person 
supported in idleness or dependent on charity. The effect of the drink-money 
system on the morals of labor may be readily inferred, for even if the margin 
between licensed mendicancy and dishonesty were wide, the one would be a 
standing temptation to the other.” 


Mr. Lee’s report need not be quoted further to prove that the 
question of servant-feeing deserves serious and dignified discus- 
sion, and that it rises to the height of an economic problem 
worthy of our most thoughtful attention. Since the evil has 
not yet spread far beyond the large cities and summer resorts, it 
may be checked, if all who are opposed to the imposition on 
principle will firmly refuse to submit to it, and will do what they 
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can to create, or rather strengthen, public sentiment against it. If 
not checked, when it may be, where will itend? It will come to 
this, that street-car conductors must be tipped, else they will land 
you in the mud, or not land you at all; gatemen on the elevated 
roads must be “ remembered,” or they will shut you in the cars 
or lock you out; every clerk in the stores, from whom you buy 
a tin pan or a yard of gingham, must be “ treated handsomely,” 
or you will find yourself contemptuously snubbed; and, as in 
London, every policeman of whom you ask your way must 
have a coin pressed to his palm, else he will purposely lead you 
astray. These and other classes of persons have as good a right 
to expect gratuities as have those we now reward for less valuable 
services. Logically, there is no place to stop between paying 
twice for all services, and paying twice for none. The lofty and 
truly grand style of feeing servants is that adopted by the 
Boston defaulter of the other day, who proudly handed five 
dollars to the waiter who brought him a spoonful of absinthe, 
or a finger-bowl. Having stolen half a million, there seemed to 


him no reason why he should not be liberal with other people's 
money, and squander it on harlots and menials. 


We commend the Boston style to all spendthrifts, because it 
impresses waiters profoundly, and this seems to be the chief object 
of the tip. The waiter'’s unqualified admiration cannot be had 
on any lower terms ; for all largess dispensers should know that a 
supercilious servant who has once received a five-dollar gratuity 
must consider dollar and half-dollar tips small and mean, He 
must draw the line somewhere, But had not practical Ameri- 
‘ans better draw the line on a business basis, and pay only for 
what they get? 

JAMES Q, Howanrp, 





